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.PAPER-CARRIERS 
TYPES 


Through the years SONOCO has 
kept in step with textile progress 
by developing paper carriers to 


meet every requirement as the 
Ve need arose. 
| Today, SONOCO is the depend- 
fs able source of supply—for all : 
in? the paper carrier needs of the 
textile industry. 

In fact, all you need to know . 7 
about textile paper carriers is 4 | 
that they are made by SONOCO : 
—YOUR guarantee of satisfac- : : 


tion. All we at SONOCO need 
to know is your specific problem 
—our Technical Research De- 


partment will do the rest. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, 
Ss. C. 
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l’ Is NOT EASY to produce a 
white lubricant that will re- 
tain its stability and high lubri- 
cating qualities. 


Texaco Summitlube has met 


with instant approval wherever 
it has been used. 

Years of experimental work 
in the research laboratory and 
the best of refining skill are back 


of this new product. 


THE NEW 


Its unusual properties are ob- 
tained by careful selection of 
ingredients and by constant 
check of the refining and com- 


pounding processes. 


You will get reduced wear in 


ring travelers, less drag, and 
fewer ends down. 

It has proved 
advantageous on 
all types of Tex- 


tile machinery 


y 


where spotting can spoil the 
goods in process, or necessitate 
extra processing to remove them. 

A Texaco representative will 
be glad to provide practical en- 
gineering service to prove the 
exceptional merits of Texaco 


Summitlube. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


EXACO SUMMITLUBE 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PEAR YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2 


UNDER ACT OF CONSRESS. MARCH 2. 1897 


AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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BEAMS 
900 


YARDS PER 
MINUTE 


YARDS PER 
MINUTE 


MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 


e This creel is so arranged that 
subsequent beams are creeled while the machine is in operation and it 
is possible to change yarn numbers or ends per bearn on each successive 


beam without loss of time. 


e The addition of a ball warping 
attachment makes it possible to wind both balls and beams with little 
if any time lost in changing from one to the other. 


SPeeD WARPER IS EXCLUSIVELY A PART 
BARBER-COLMAN SYSTEM 
o6 SPOOLING and WARPING 
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View Room is the Arena 


You Backing The Aged and Passe E Model? 


or 


The Vigorous and Speedy X Model ? 


| 
Mr. Slow Speed -E Mode! Loom 
fe of Eace and 4 : 
\ 
But in the Arena of 
lack Fast X Mode! M ry ompetition 
i Hi Profi ¢ 7 
4 
He Didn't Have the Speed 
Nor the Punch of the Youthtul Mr. X Model 2 
Are 
At anté raia riopedaie Na tt } 
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snugger grip 


ET extra duty 
Kable Kord —“‘two-belts- 
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flat belt made 
GILMER COMPANY, 
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endless or roll belt jobs. Get 
your FREE copy of the 
Kable Kord Data Book. 
Yours, with no obligation. 


Find out exactly what Kable 
Kord can do for you on 
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vital advantages of Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots in spinning all kinds 
of yarn and any range of numbers have been 
proved ... not by claims, but by facts... 
facts attested to by the total spindlage now 
equipped with this covering in the different 
classifications of the industry. 


A typical instance is carded knitting and 
weaving yarn mills. In this one branch alone, 
415,370 active spindles are running on Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 


These cots cost no more than other types of 
roll covering, yet they bring you important 
savings in longer life, fewer roll changes, and 
stronger, more uniform yarn. Mill owners 
have figured out that Armstrong’s Seamless 
Cork Cots save them 50 per cent and more 
in roll covering costs. 


Get the facts about cork in mills spinning 
your type of yarn! Learn how the new Arm- 
strong’s Extra Cushion Cork Cot brings you 
even greater benefits. See your Armstrong 

_ representative. Or write direct to Arm- 
strong Cork Products Co., Textile 
Division, 921 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


EXTRA SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


ARMSTRONG HAS MA CORK PROOBOUCTS Stnce 1868 


IN CARDED KNITTING AND WEAVING YARN MILLS | 
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Murchison Reviews Textile Conditions 


Sees Need of Stablization Corporation 
By Dr. Cladius T. Murchison 


President Cotton-Textile Institute 


N the twelve months which have elapsed since your 

last meeting much history has been made. You have 

moved from the shadow of depression to the sunlight 
of recovery. You have passed through the entire range 
of human emotions, from despondency to new heights of 
faith and courage. Outward perils have beset us and for 
weeks or months have threatened all possible evils but 
with the onward march of time they have either vanished 
orglse shout faintly their implications from distant hill- 
tops. 

We have witnessed the departure of Triple A with its 
burdensome processing tax but the farewell ceremonies 
of that device left in their wake a new menace in the 
form of the windfall tax. After months of struggle with 
this annoying residue there still remains to be felt the 
force of its final effect. The forms which the mills must 
use in making the tax returns are still unavailable and 
no one can yet say with certainty how those mill units 


Dr. Murchison 
President 
Cotton Textile 
Institute 


will fare who were fortunate enough to make some profit 
in 1935, 


Another of the year’s threats against which we were 
able to cope more successfully was the Ellenbogen Bill. 
It was not only defeated legislatively but the fundamental 
powers of Government upon which it was predicated have 
been denied by the Supreme Court in a series of deci- 
sions culminating with the Guffey Coal case. 


*An address at the annual banquet of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., October 7, 1936. 


WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


We still have the heritage of the Walsh-Healey Act, 
regulating the manufacture of goods purchased on Gov- 
ernment contract. Since that statute provides that its 
implications apply only to those goods which may be 
normally bought in the open market, we had assumed 
that the textile industry would not be measurably affect- 
ed. This assumption, although shared by able industrial 
counsel throughout the country, proved to be an illusion, 
which was lately dispelled by the Department of Labor 
upon the issuance of the regulations under which the Act 
is to be administered. 

As the situation now stands, cotton mills selling goods 
to the Government must stipulate in the contract that 
the goods purchased were manufactured during an eight- 
hour day, and a 40-hour week, that no women were em- 
ployed under the age of 18, that wages were paid on a 
scale determined by the Department of Labor, that time 
and a half was paid for overtime, and that separate rec- 
ords were kept of all workers participating directly or 
indirectly in the processing of the goods, The Act pro- 
vides, however, that the Department of Labor may, under 
certain circumstances and in the public interest, suspend 
the application of certain of these stipulations. 

We are now engaged in conversations with the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the endeavor to have these contract 
terms liberalized. If we fail in our efforts, the most im- 
portant immediate result would be that most mills would 
find it inadvisable to make the expensive and unfair ad- 
justments which would enable to make the expensive and 
unfair adjustments which would enable them to bid for 
Government contracts. The next consequence would be 
apparently a transfer of this type of business into the 
hands of dealers who do not operate mills and whose 
labor force does not, therefore, consist of factory workers. 
Should this latter probability be realized the entire pur- 
pose of the Walsh-Healey Act will be completely defeated 
both at the loss of the Government and the mills, no one 
being the gainer except a comparatively small group of 
dealers. 

Added to this uncertainty is still another of greater 
proportions consisting of the potential implications of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Whether this law will eventually 
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work for the good of the textile industry or merely add 
to its troubles we can not yet say. The only certainty 


about it is that it will force many new adjustments in the | 


merchandising of textile products and undoubtedly pro- 
vide us with a long-drawn-out period of litigation and 
conflict among the various groups of buyers and sellers. 

As regards the Social Security Act, although it has re- 
ceived much study, the judgments of its ultimate effect 
are numerous and divergent: To many it represents a 
new and intolerable burden; to others it offers hope of 
greater industrial stability and a higher level of social 
welfare. But irrespective of the economic tendency which 
it may have, we must wait for the courts to pronounce 
the final verdict. 
there will be a still further period of testing before the 
tribunal of economic law. 

However, we should not let these creations of the past, 
which still entangle our feet, divert our attention on the 
roadways which lie ahead. The challenge to better 
things still rings clear and loud. The eS of 
achievement are still undimmed. 


WAGES AND Hours 


The primary undertaking of the year, and one which 
will always continue to be the first so long as hope and 
ambition live is our allegiance to common industrial 
standards of wages and hours. Unless there is a standard 
working day and a standard working week and at the 
same time minimum wage standards which are observed 
with reasonable approximation in all areas, these things 
will be the ingredients of unrestrained competition. They 
should be in fact the main elements of economic and 
social security. Without their recognition, in practice as 
well as in principle, lasting stability and enduring pros- 
perity are impossible of attainment. 


It is my belief, however, that the moral considerations 


upon which we have depended for the maintenance of 
these standards since the dissolution of the code must be 
buttressed by new and sturdy supports. of a more tangible 
nature. Specifically, they are an improvement in the 
distribution methods of the industry and a more effective 
dealing with the problem of excess equipment. The in- 
dustry has long been aware of the weakness of its distri- 
bution methods from the standpoint of price stability but 
progress toward improvement has been slow. 

There are many solutions which are theoretically possi- 
ble. Some of them are conditioned upon combination 
and integration throughout the industry and hence can 
be realized only after a long lapse of time. Others assume 
extremely large distributing units would be able to stabil- 
ize the market through sheer financial power or virtual 
monopoly of certain lines. These, of course, can not be 
realized because of the anti-trust laws. In most cases 
proposed remedies take for granted a fundamental con- 
flict between mills and selling agents and between mills 
and buyers. Besides, a fundamental conflict is utterly 
fallacious and proves a deterrent rather than an aid in 
finding any ultimate solution of the problem. 


STABILIZATION CORPORATION 


It is my belief that the industry can establish what 
may be termed a stabilization corporation which will 
have the support and co-operation of mills and selling 


In case of affirmative court action - 
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houses alike and whose business activities would not be 
market and provide it with a steadying hand in appro- 
priate places and at strategic times. Such an institution 
might also co-operate in the private efforts now being 
made to hasten the retirement of obsolete machinery by 
final liquidation and by holding in check the excessive . 
operation of marginal machinery through the use of the 
competitive in character but designed to support the 
well-known leasing system which has attracted much at-— 
tention, both in England and the United States, and has 
been definitely recommended for further use by the Cab- 
inet Committee in its recent report on the textile indus- 
try. 

To my mind, efforts to regulate market activities, 
through private means, must be affiliated with efforts to 
minimize, by legitimate means, the disturbing effects of 
excess productive equipment. Much research work will, 
be required before the final details of this stabilization 
plan can be drawn up but to this task the Institute has 
definitely set itself and will, during the forthcoming 
months, draw expert aid and counsel from every available 
source. 


SHOULD INCREASE CoTTON CONSUMPTION 


Another great task before us, whose challenge is un- 
questioned, is to broaden the uses and consumption of 
cotton. It is truly astonishing and paradoxical that this 
commodity which, next to food and shelter, is the most 
fundamental requirement of the human race and possesses 
an infinite variety of uses both human and industrial, 
should exhibit a declining percapita consumption. This 
is one of the most discouraging exhibits of the past dec- 
ade and is due in no small measure to the vigorous pro- 
motional activities associated with competing fibres. If 
we continue to practice this indifference it is not at all 
impossible that the industry may die from a long, slow 
process of starvation. From one month to another the 
change is not visible and is scarcely perceptible in a five- 
year period, but for a longer term of years the deadly 
downward trend is unmistakable. 


The remedy here is not one merely of advertising or of 


legislation or patriotic haranguing. It must take the form 
of technical, scientific and effort accompanied by research 


_ and by well-directed promotion of the various commercial 


possibilities as they are developed. The highly success- 
ful, large-scale experimentation now in progress with re- 
spect to cotton roads is a perfect illustration of what I 
have in mind. It required years of research, patient 
engineering tests and a well-thought-out procedure for 
procuring the co-operation of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. Another is the seven-year campaign of the 
industry, through the Institute, to increase the fashion 
appeal of cotton goods. Equal opportunities, without 
doubt, lie in many other directions. 

Plans are now under way to gain the co-operation of 
the raw cotton interests, the farmers and the shippers, 
with the cotton mills in a program of cotton promotion 
which will be both national and international in scope. 
In the past a very few men, possibly one hundred execu- 
tives, leading farmers, editors and an occasional Congress- 
man, have kept alive the will to retain cotton as king. 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Twenty-Six New Hosiery 


Established South This Year 


HE knitting industry, which for some years past, 
has been the most active division of the Southern 
textile industry in point of steady expansion, has 


so far this year continued its steady growth. 


The records of the Clark Publishing Company show 
that for the first nine months of 1936, twenty-six new 
knitting companies have entered this field. Many oi 
these plants have been completed and are now in opera- 
tion, while others are under construction or have not yet 


completed installation of their equipment. 


While the movement of mills from the North has ac- 
counted for a number of new knitting companies in the 
South, the records show that the great majority of the 


new mills have been organized by local capital. 


There 


have been many reports of the migration of Northern 


mills to this section, and the coming of. additional mills 
However, the 
number of such migrations has accounted for only rela- 
tively few of the new mills that have been established 


this year has naturally created interest. 


this year. 


The growth of the knitting mills in the South this year 
bids fair to exceed that of 1935 by a comfortable margin. 
During 1935, a total of 32 new companies were organized 
in the South, compared with 27 new companies that have 


already been organized so far in 1936. 


NortTH CAROLINA CONTINUES IN LEAD 


North Carolina, which has for many years past, been 
the leading State in the production of knitted products, 
has again showed the way in the establishment of new 
This State ac- 
counted for 15 of the new mills recorded this year. Ten- 
nessee, which is the second’Southern State inthe number 
of knitting mills, has added five new companies since last — 


knitting mills during the current year. 


January. 


Nortu CAROLINA 


Parkway Hosiery Mills, Asheville. 
Barnett Hosiery Mills, Taylorsville. 
Brooks Hosiery Mills, Hickory. — 
Biltmore Hosiery Mills, Naples (near Biltmore). 
R. D. Wilson, Inc., Burlington. 
Whitener Hosiery Mills, Hickory. 

Hazel Knitting Mills, Burlington. 

Ellis Hosiery Mills, Hickory. 

Sterling Knitting Mills, Hickory. 
Callum Mfg. Co., Greensboro. 

Archer Hosiery Mills, Graham. 

Glen Raven Knitting Mills, Glen Raven. 
Carolina Hosiery Mills, Elizabeth City. 
A. W. Wheeler Co., Brevard. 

Grenaco Knitting Mills, Rockingham. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Hosiery Co., Chattanooga. 
Charleston Hosiery Mills, Charleston. 
Decatur Hosiery Mills, Decatur. 
Lorraine Textile Mills, Sweetwater. 
Strickland Hosiery Mills, Petersburg. 


OTHER STATES 


Summit Textile Co., Summit, Miss. 

Murray Hosiery Mills, Frankfort, Ky. 
Kenmore Hosiery Mills, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Oscar Nebel Co., Winchester, Va. 

Rodgers Hosiery Mills, Athens, Ga. 

Pure Silk Hosiery Mills, Panama City, Fla. 


INCREASED EQUIPMENT 


Records are not yet available showing the total number 


The other new mills are located in Georgia, Virginia, 


Kentucky, and Florida. 


The following list shows the names of the mills that 


have been organized in the South since the beginning of 
this year: 


of new knitting machines that will be operated by the 
above mills. It is expected, however, that total equip- 
ment added this year by new mills and by installation of © 
additional machines in existing mills will exceed the total 
for 1935. Last year, a total of 4,774 additional ma- 
chines were installed by Southern mills. 
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Carding and Spinning Questions 
Discussed Spartanburg Meeting 


ETHODS of making tests in carding and spinning 
were the principal topics discussed ‘at the joint 
meeting of the Carders’ Division and the South 
Carolina Spinners’ Division of the Southern Textile As- 


sociation, held in Spartanburg, S. C., on November ‘10th. 


The discussion on carding was led by J. O. Corn, super- 
intendent of Pacific Mills, Columbia, and that on spin- 
ning by Joe C. Cobb, assistant superintendent, Chiquola 
Mfg. Co., of Horiea Path. 


The report of the discussion follows: 


Discussion On Carding 


Chairman Corn: As announced, our discussion this 
morning will be along the line of something we have not 
discussed before and which I think is becoming more 
important every day. ‘The subject is testing and how to 
go about it. When you get a new machine nowadays, the 
first question your management asks is what results you 
are getting from it. You may answer that you are getting 
better work or not getting as good work, but how do you 
know it? You have made some tests on which your infor- 
mation is based. Tests are extremely important in the 
cotton mill, so we decided that this morning we would 
take up the subject of tests and how to make them, hop- 


ing that we may determine some method of testing which 


all will adopt, so that we shall have comparative results 
which may be discussed at some future meeting. 


Starting at the pickers, in judging the character of cot- 
ton and its advantages and disadvantages to us, we always 
make a test. Now, how do you go about determining 
whether you have an advantage or disadvantage in a 
certain grade or staple of cotton? 


Resutts From CEertTAIn GRADES OF CoTTON 


Let’s take up the grade of cotton first. How would you 
go about determining your results on a certain grade of 
cotton? 

Walter Danhoff, Overseer Carding, Chiquola Mfg. Co., 
Honea Path, $. C.: I expect the first thing would be to 
determine the amount of waste. 


Mr. Corn: Certainly you would want to know the 


amount of waste. How would you go about determining 


that? 


Mr. Danhoff:. Weigh the amount of motes and fly 
waste collecting under the pickers and compare the results 
you get with the results on another lot of cotton you have 
tested before. 

Mr. Corn: Say you are running strict middling cotton 
and you change to strict ordinary cotton. Would you 
make any adjustments on your machine, or would you 


simply run so many bales of one cotton through it and: 


weigh the waste, and then run so many bales of the other 
cotton through it and weigh the waste? 


Mr. Danhoff: No, sir. Where you know your grades 
of cotton, that way, and you can tell approximately the 
waste you are going to have, you can make adjustments 
on your machine, in the setting of the grid bars, and 
probably the beater speeds would be changed somewhat, 


CLEAN MACHINES BEFORE TESTING CoTTON 


Mr. Cobb: Mr. Corn, would not it be the best way, if 
you know you are going to change your grade of cotton, 
to clean out all the motes boxes under the machines thor- 
oughly clean and run your present grade of cotton on the 
machine with the grid-bar settings and beater speeds you 
have been running all the time? Then, after running 18 
hours (or whatever length of time you want to test it), 
clean out all the machines again and weigh that waste 
separately, to see how much you have from each one, and 
record those results. Before running your new grade of 
cotton, be sure that your machines are thoroughly cleaned 
out; then run the new cotton through, following the same 
procedure, weigh the waste, and see how much you have. 
Then later, if you want to change your machine, change 
the grid-bar settings or the beater speeds, you can make 
a test after those adjustments have been made and see 
how much waste you have. aoe 


Mr. Corn: I brought in the question of waste just to 
get a start. I ask you this, Mr. Fryar; if you were run- 
ning with a beater speed of 1,000, and I should come 
along and say that 1,500 is much better, and you say you 
will test it, what do you do? You have done that, haven’t 
your 


Mr. Fryar: You are determined for me to answer a 
question. Things like that are hard for me to explain. I 
have run them from 900 to 1,500, but, as for telling you 
how I really test it, I don’t know how to tell you. 

Mr. Corn: Do you ever change your beater speeds? 
Or do you run the beater at about the same speed now as 
you ran it 10 or 15 years ago? 

Mr. Fryar: It might be the same as 15 years ago. Ten 
years ago it was a lot lower. The best I can say about 
beater speeds is that with about 900, where we have the 
two-process beating, I get the best results. On the new 
high-speed stream-lines we run them faster than that—I 
suppose because they say we have to. I run them about 
1,300. 

Mr. Corn: You do not know whether or not that is 
right, do you? 

Mr. Fryar: No‘ sir. I have not tested it. Everything 
else being equal, I like 900 better than 1,300. 

Mr. Corn: I am not questioning the speed. But how 
do we know what tests have determined these speeds or 
these settings? We did something to reach that conclu- 
sion, 

LowWER BEATER SPEEDS 


W .E. Hammond, Supt., Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C.: 
I am not very good about going into the details of mak- 
ing tests. I should like to say, in the outset, that if a man 
does not watch his cotton he is going to get into some 
serious trouble in the mill. You can pull the staple, when 
you have followed it long enough, and pull it in two and 
tell what it is. If you get in a cotton that is a little extra 
in staple, try to catch that before it goes in. 

We are lower in beater speed than we used to be. In 
the old days it was about 1,500. Now very few mills are 
running over 1,000 a minute. The blade beaters used to 
break the fiber, but the Kirschner beaters do not break 


it. The lower speed; we find, helped to increase the 
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PERFORMANCE (not price) DETERMINES VALUE 


Color quality is a major requirement The performance of Franklin Process hosiery colors suitable for ingrain work 
in yarns for fancy hosiery and anklets, Colors for this class of work, not only _ particularly when the colors are used 


because bleeding or uneven dyeing in as to fastness and evenness, but also next to bleach. Our other plants are 


as to brightness and penetration, is _ prepared to serve hosiery mills in other 
only one lot of yarn willmakemoresec- often unequalled and never surpassed. _— sections of the country. 
onds than can be paid for by months e Oy, Chattanooga plant (intheheart © Since "performance (not price) de- 
of "shopping" for "cut" yarn prices. of the hosiery industry) specializes on _—termines value," specify — 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns Custom Yarn Dyeing Dyeing and Processing Machines 
PROVIDENCE @ PHILADELPHIA @ GREENVILLE @ CHATTANOOGA e CHICAGO e N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 
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breaking strength, by not breaking up the fibers so badly. 

So far as waste is concerned, when I get a low-grade 
cotton I prepare to take out the waste, whether it is one 
per cent or 15 per cent. It takes a little time, though, to 
change a line of pickers. 

I have been in the card room for 50 years. One reason, 
I think, why they have increased the speed of these beat- 
ers is that they are making a lap in from two to three 
minutes’ less time than on the old machines; and I believe 
this brother will agree with me that the number of blows 
per inch has not changed since away back yonder. With 
the one-process picker you make a lap in from six to seven 
minutes. (I have not the one-process.) With the old 
machines you made a lap in about nine or ten minutes. 
If the blows are pretty sharp, the fiber is broken. 


I do make a test pretty often on my waste. If you 
change your grade of cotton, you know it is going to 
affect the amount of waste. 


Mr. Corn: Who found out that running the beater at 
1,500 is going to hurt the fiber? 

J. L. Brannon, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Nos. 2 
and 3 Mills, Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. 
is os made some tests on that, on middling cotton, ‘this 
year’s crop and last year’s crop. I ran the blade beater 
around 1,450 and ran the card beater or Kirschner around 
1,000, making a lap about every ten minutes. The 
breaking strength on the blade beater, on 22s yarn, aver- 
aged from 2.50 to 2.75 pounds weaker than on the other, 
with practically the same number of blows per inch. 

Mr. Corn: You were testing for breaking strength? 

Mr. Brannon: That is right. Those beaters were 
sharpened before I put them in, too. 

Mr. Corn: -I believe it is the conclusion, since you fel- 
lows will not talk, that you first clean out the machines, 
if you are going to test your cotton, run the cotton 
through, and then determine the amount of waste. 


DETERMINING AMOUNT OF WASTE | 


Mr. Brannon: I think the logical way to determine 
the amount of waste would be to take the same speed of 
the beaters (carding beater or blade beater), whatever it 
might be, and change no settings at all; put your cotton 
through, and run it for 16 hours or however long you 
want to test it. (I find that a week is better than 16 


hours.) Then weigh the waste and figure the percentage 


of waste from the amount taken out from the boxes. The 
card goes into that in a great way. That depends upon 
the way your cards are set, the speed of the licker-in, etc. 
You know the card has to do with determining the 
amount of waste, as well as the picker. 

Mr. Corn: Yes, sir. We will discuss that when we 
get to the cards. 

I guess you men have done a lot of testing on evenness. 
How do you go about that? Are you getting as good a 
lap as you did before? How would you test your lap for 
evenness? 


TESTING FOR EVENNESS 


Mr. Brannon: I have both one-process pickers and 
three-process. I have ten spinning frames running a test 
on the stock prepared on the one-process pickers, and I 
am basing everything on the breaking strength and the 
evenness of the yarn. The variation in the yarn, with 
the one-process of picking, is running about one-half num- 


ber, on 19s warp.. On the stock from the three-process. 


picker [ am running the same number of yarn, the same 
speed, the same twist multiple, the same hank roving and 
everything. Right now I am getting about two to four 
pounds better breaking strength on the three-process 
picker than I am on the one-process, (I have a home- 
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made arrangement.) The evenness of the yarn is about 
the same. The draft on the spinning is about 13. 

Mr. Corn: Then you are depending entirely upon your 
spinning to determine which is better? 

Mr. Brannon: = Yes, sir, I think that is right, because 
we all get our pay out of the weave room, whatever our : 
particular job may be. 

Mr. Cobb: The question was how to determine the 
evenness of the lap, wasn’t it? 


VARIATION IN LAP 


Mr. Brannon: All right. I found the variation ran 
practically the same, one about as good as the other. The 
beaters are all the same, with the exception of one beater 
in the back. I have a 14-ounce lap, and the variation 
runs from about 13.75 to 14.25. 

Mr. Corn: Would you wait to go to the spinning room 
to test it? 

Mr. Brannon: No, sir, I would not. I have been car- 
rying out both at the same time.. My method is to lay 
the lap out on the floor and cut it off yard by yard and 
weigh it. 

W. E. Campbell, Overseer Carding No. 1, Republic 
Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C.: I find that the evenness 
of the lap, yard for yard, compares very favorably with 
that from the three-process picker; but my experience is 
that in the change over to the stream-line, if you want to 
call it that, the appearance of the lap is not as good. The 
beater does not get the effect in combing the cotton out 
on the Kirschner beater as it did on the old-style three- 
process picker. That is the reason, in my opinion, why 
I had to speed up the Kirschner beater to help the ap- 
pearance of the lap, because the cotton comes through the 
speed roll so fast it knocks it out in lumps. It does not 
have the combing effect on it. 

Mr. Corn: Has anyone any other method of testing 
the lap for evenness other than to lay it out on the floor 
and cut it off and weigh it yard by yard? I don’t care 
what you find; I just want the method. 

Mr. Crocker: I find a good way is to roll it off and 
look at it. I think the one-process of picking makes a 
much evener lap, due to the fact that there are not the 
holes in it that we used to have sometimes. 

Mr. Brannon: I find, in order to get those good, even 
laps you have to have, the fan speed is about the greatest 
thing about er. You have to keep the screen in 
good shape to get pvt even lap. 


EXAMINING THE LAPS 


David Clark, Editor, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. 
C.: I was in Fall River a short time ago, and I noticed in 
a mill there that they have cut a window in the lapper 
room all the way to the ceiling. They pull a lap out and 
hold it up to the light from that window and examine it. 
They do that two or three times a day—just examine it 
in the light of that window that goes all the way up to 
the ceiling. 

Blair W. Bingham, Supt. Carding, Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn.: I have made these tests, just as the 
other gentlemen have, by rolling out the lap and looking 
at it and also laying it out on the floor. But is hard to 
lay a lap out on the floor without stretching it; usually 
you will stretch it, and it will show more variations than 
you really have. I have had an ounce variation some- 
times, but not very often; it is usually about 144 ounces. 
So I devised a scheme for getting off those laps. I took 
the rolls off of a comber. I made a stand for the rolls, 
made a frame to lay the lap in. Then I geared the rollers 
up together, and I can roll a lap off without stretching it. 
You get a mighty good. test that way. In letting them 
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Knitters buy more readily when 
yarns are Foster wound, because the 
superior performance of Foster cones 
for many years has made them 
“standard for the knitting trade.” 


Foster leadership in the knitting 
field is more securely entrenched 


than ever before because of the new 
Model 102 machine. 


Foster Model 102 Cones reduce 
variation in tension at 
the knitting machine 
due to more exact lay of 
yarn on the cone surface 
and because of more 
uniform cone density. 
Furthermore this den- 


FOSTER 
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sity can be more readily controlled to 
suit particular requirements. 


The Model 102 machine increases 
production 100 per cent as compared 
with older models and reduces labor 
eost about one-third. It also has 
many refinements which merit your 
investigation, including self-thread- 
ing tension and additional slub catch- 
ing. 


Investigate now and. 


safeguard— | 

YOUR REPUTATION 

Winding Makes It 
or Breaks It 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
Westfield, Mass. 
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come down, in rolling them off, they stretch; and it will 
. not give you a good picture. 


tandard Equipment ‘Then I thought of another thing, and I fell back on 
the cloth table, with a glass top on it and a light under it. 
for Southern Mills Any unevenness will show up on that. 


_ SPEED OF BEATERS 


Mr. Crocker: Going back to the speed of the beaters, 
just a few years ago I had some laps that were very bad. 
The back beater wasemaking 1,600 revolutions, I believe, 
and the Kirschner beater 1,385. I cut the speed to 1,300 
on the back and 1,000 on the front. That did not help 
the laps. Then I went back, and I found my fan speed 
was wrong. Regulating that helped the trouble a good 
deal. My trouble was caused by the fan, the draft not 
being sufficient. 

Mr. Corn: What I had hoped we could do this morn- 
ing was to find the best method of making tests, not to go 
into any detail as to what we would do if we found five 
ounces variation in the lap. If we can find the best 
method this morning of testing laps, etc., we can make 
some tests during the interval until our next meeting and 
then come back and compare results. This gentleman 
puts in the idea of running the lap off on to a stand or 3 
frame. I saw one man who had a frame attached to the 4 
machine. He had the length of a yard marked off on the q 
frame, and he would roll the lap on that and cut it off. 

J. A. Morrell, Overseer Carding, Greer Mill, Greer, 5. 

C.: We-have in our plant an old-style Kirschner hook- 

up. We had a good deal of trouble with lost laps. It 

gave about a 16 or 18-ounce variation on the lap, but we 

lost at least seven or eight per cent of the laps to begin 

with, due to unevenness of the lap. I thought that was 

too much, so I went about getting up an easier friction 

on the evener motion. I made a device (1 have a patent 

on it, but I am not advertising, you understand) that 

helped us wonderfully. After I put it on and made tests 3 
on the loss of the laps, it brought our loss down to less a 
than one per cent. 

Naturally, it shows up on our spinning numbers when 
we have evener laps. 


DAMAGE From BEATER 

Question: What damage does the Kirschner beater de 
to cotton if it is too fast or too slow? 

Mr. Brannon: The damage that the Kirschner beater 
does to cotton, in my experience, is that it will hook it; 
it will make neppy yarn. Other than that I have found 
no damage it has ever done. It will make neps for you 
and make carding hard and will hock the cotton, but it is | 
not as bad about breaking up the staple as the blade (a 
beater, 


' WEIGHING THE LAP 


Question: What is the best method of taking lap 
weights in different kinds of weather? 

Mr. Hammond: Mr. Corn, there has been an estimate 4 
of that made, you know; I think most mills have it. We A 
_US Warp and Cardroom bobbins, made in our subtract the amount of moisture. If it is four per cent of a 

southern plants, are particularly designed for moisture we know what to subtract, or if it is six. This 
‘the requirements of southern mills. Our con- past week we have had almost nine per cent of moisture 
venient offices and plants assure prompt ser- in the air; you know it has been extremely damp. We 
vice at all times. know the percentage of moisture and subtract that. I 


| think it is a mighty fine system. 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE (0. Mr. A.: I have that, too, and I think it is splendid. 


C. M. Putnam, Carder and Spinner, Wallace Mfg. Co., 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Jonesville, 5. C.: I have made some tests. I made an- 
Monticello, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. other little frame and test each side of the lap (and the 


Greenville, S.C. JchnsonCity, Tenn middle, too) te see how much variation there is there. Is 


that practical, or not? Is it practical to take a yard 
from each side and see if it is even all the way across? 
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BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 
| 
Cooper-Hewitts 
= 
proved the 
bolt defective 
a pertect bolt detective 


A bolt passed as “perfect” under a previous lighting fatigue due to eye-strain. They do not have to waste 
‘system was shown to have several defects when energy in the mere physical act of “seeing.” Exces- 
examined under Cooper-Hewitt Mercury Vapor _ sive contrasts between light and shadow are elimi- 


Lighting. Oil spots on warp that could not ordina- nated by the long light source. 

rily be detected were clearly evident under Cooper- Textile operators can reduce shut-down time on ia 

q Hewitts. Their detail-revealing qualities apparently looms, minimize rejects, and produce better, more | 
(4 magnified yarn, picks, defects, dirt and other uniform cloth with Cooper-Hewitt Mercury Vapor : 
: imperfections. | Light. The net result, of course, is greater profits. : 
Quick visual response under Cooper-Hewitts For complete details write to the General Electric : 

enables workers to maintain maximum efficiency | Vapor Lamp Company, 895 Adams Street, Hoboken, : 


throughout their shifts without having suffered New Jersey. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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Mr. Corn: What he wants to know is whether it is 
practical to take a third of a yard on each side and see if 
it is even. I would say it is very practical. 


Tests ON DRAWING 


We are going to skip the cards, for the present, and go 
on to the drawing. What methods do you use in testing 
your drawing? For evenness, first. (No response.) You 
don’t test it—you just let it go on to the spinning as it 
is? No wonder the spinners have a hard time, if the 
carders do not do any more than they say they do. 

Mr. Putnam: Weigh it. 

G. H. Turner, Second Hand Carding, Republic Cotton 
Mill No. 3, Great Falls, S. C.: Weigh it. We have in 
our mill a comb job, and I have to weigh the drawing 
twice a day as it comes from the combers. Instead of 
taking it and setting the cans in one at a time on the 
back drawing, as most carding work is done, we creel the 
frame all at one time, the same as in finished drawing. | 
have four finished drawing frames. I take each can out 
at every delivery. I take a yard out, or maybe a yard 
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and cut it off. It is best to break it off, but it is more 
even if you cut it. It is easy to stretch it, and you have 
to be very careful not to stretch it in the drawing. If a 
man wanted to go into it more in detail, a good way 
would be to weigh the sliver foot by foot. 

Mr. Corn: That would give you the variation, of 


course, by the foot or the yard, but a finer way would be 


to get it in ch by inch. Who has a sliver-testing ma- 
chine? | 

Mr. Danhoff: I have used one. 

Mr. Corn: What did you find with that? 

Mr. Danhoff: Found a variation in the different 
frames, and I made a check on those frames where they 
varied more than they are supposed to. It shows it inch 
for inch, running on graph paper; you have a regular 
picture of it. 

Mr. Corn: Mr. Crocker, if I were to go down to your 
room on Monday morning and tell you that you had a 
variation of 50 per cent in your sliver, what would you 
do? 


Mr. Crocker: I should question that. 


and a half; just as it runs out I take it off, and then go Mr. Corn: I guess you would. But what would you 
on to the next frame. Then I take that to the table and do? oe ; 
cut off a yard and weigh it, yard by yard. After it is Mr. Crocker: I haven't this sliver-testing machine. | 


weighed separately I weigh it all together. 

Question: Isn’t it possible, Mr. Corn, to have a very 
uneven sliver and yet have it weigh right? 

Mr. Corn: Absolutely. 

Mr. B.: I should like to ask the last gentleman how 
he determines the variation in his sliver. 


CHECKING FOR VARIATION 


Mr. Turner: We take it off and lay it out on a table 


judge it is very delicate, because sliver is very delicate. 
You know in the old days how we used to test; we would 
take off the sliver and run a finger over it and test it in 
that way. 
This sliver-testing machine is a new thing to me. 


SLIVER TESTING MACHINE 


Mr. Corn: I can give you my experience with it. We 
have had it for about a year, and | have made a good 


Nimble Fingers and Keen Sees — over 


in correct position, with uniformity in height, pitch and angle, ie: 
“1 am a user of TUFFER Card Clothing and find ‘. 

good and tough and to last a long time. It is a athe == 


¢ 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plant: 244 Forsythe St, Atiante Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 


Products: fillets for Feed Rolls, Lickerins, Tumblers, Strippers, Workers, Doffers, Fancies, and Cylin- 
Clothing, Flats 
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many tests in the last year.. I have found some variations 
of as much as 50 per cent in the sliver from the drawing 
frames. 

Mr. Crocker: You mean that if the sliver is supposed 
to be 50 grains in weight it is down to 25? 

Mr. Corn: Yes, sir. You will find it in yours, too. 

Mr. C.: You mean there you test it inch for inch? 

Mr. Corn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. C.: A man could have the same weight yard for 
yard and still have this great variation inch by inch. 


Mr. D.: That is on two-process? 
Mr. Corn: Yes, sir. 
Mr. D.: 


What would the result be on one-process? 
Mr. Crocker: I only have one-process. 

Mr. Corn: You will find it will be a little less on the 
first process. You will also find there is considerable 
difference from one delivery to the next, and you will find 
on every frame (at least, we have found on every frame 


we have tested yet) that some deliveries are worse than 
others. 


Mr. Crocker: 
do with that. 
pensation gear. 

Mr. Corn: 
or all four. . 

Mr. Crocker: I think the weather affects it: One de- 
livery may be nearer the humidifier, and you have to 
tighten that up. 

Mr. Corn: Yes, but I am talking about this delivery 
and that delivery on the same frame. 

Mr. Crocker: On the same frame? 

Mr. Corn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hammond: I have found that sometimes you can 
swap these deliveries, where there is so much difference, 
and that will-make it more uniform. I think it is the 
difference in the diameter of the rollers. 

Mr. Corn: No, I do not find it wit hmy micrometer. 

Mr. Hammond: The people that grind those rollers 
grind them to micrometers. But there may be a little 
variation in the steel, and one may wear more, and when 
that comes in it may cause variation. One metallic roller 
will run slack and the other run tight. I thought maybe 
you had found the cause for that. 

Mr. Crocker: Sometimes I think it is not in the roller 
but in the trumpet or something else. But Mr. Hammond 
is right that one metallic roller will wear down more than 
another. 

Question: What taper do you use? 

Mr. Crocker: I had them made in the shop and had 
them made for 16-grain sliver. I do not know the taper. 

Mr. E.: On the 16-grain sliver we run an 18-degree 
taper. 

Mr. Corn: That checks very closely with what I know. 
On a 16-grain sliver we use from a 15 to a 20-degree 
taper. 

Questiton: Do you carry your taper right to the end? 

Mr. Corn: Yes, sir, right to the end. 

Mr. Crocker: I find it helps to put them all down to 
the same depth on the gauge. 

Mr. Corn: You can change the weight on the knock- 
off lever and get a variation in your graph. 

Mr. F.: What size do you use? 

Mr. Corn: We have tried several different sizes, and 
| believe we are using '%-inch, 

Mr. F.: Sixteen grain drawing sliver, and '-inch? 

Mr. Corn: _ Yes, sir, but we did not find as much dif- 
ference in the distance to the holes as we did in the degree 
of taper. 


N. G. Hardie, Supt., Inman Mills, Inman, §. C.: 


I think the weather has a good deal to 
You have to adjust what I call the com- 


But that affects all six of your deliveries, 


Do 
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you think buying that sliver tester has been a good in- 
vestment for you? 

Mr. Corn: I think so, yes, sir. 

J. F. Burgess, Overseer Carding, Belton Mill, Belton, 
S. C.: About this 50 per cent variation in the drawing 
sliver, if you have a 50-grain sliver with a variance of 50 
per cent, why it must be cut pretty nigh in two. 

Mr. Corn: Well, if you ever get one of those machines, 
Mr. Burgess, don’t get excited if it shows that much va- 
riation in yours. 

CHECKING THE ROLL SETTINGS 

Mr. Brannon: The variation on the metallic rolls was 
50.7 per cent variation. It knocked me off my feet, be- 
cause I thought I was a pretty fair carder. We changed 
over to cork and have 50 frames on that now, and the 
variation on that was 20.3 per cent—on cork. 

Mr. Crocker: Wouldn’t it be a good idea for us all, 
when we have these variations, to check our roll settings? 
At our place we.run about four different cottons, and we 
have to change the settings of the rolls. None of us ever 
get old enough to know it all. I believe quite a lot of 
even drawing is in having the rolls properly set. Many 
times we have to determine that by actual experience, by 
trying different settings, for instance, if we get a mixed 
cotton, At our place, as I said, we run several different 
kinds of cotton. Sometimes it runs from 7-inch up to 
1'4 inches. It is rather hard to determine what setting 
is best. We change the settings around until it looks 
good. 

Question: If, in running through the sets of rollers on 
the drawing frame, the sliver*varies from 25 to 100 grains, 
do you know that the testing machine does not do the 
same thing? 

Mr. Corn: No, sir, I don’t think. the sliver-testing 
machine has the possibility of making unevenness. 

How many of you have roving testers? Do you know 
what to do when you make a graph? 

Mr. Campbell: Haven’t found out yet. 

Mr. G.: I have tried several things, but they have not 
worked out. 


Rovinc TESTING MACHINE 


Mr. Corn: I guess you are all familiar with the roving 
testing machines. I thought we would have some people 
here who have those machines and that they could give 
me some real information on them.. They will make a 
graph, but when you get the graph you don’t know what 
to do. At least I don’t, and I was in hopes I would get 
some information. 

Now, these graphs were maile on different settings 
(exhibiting graphs). In other words, one was made with 
the rolls set just as close as you could run them, and 
another was made with the rolls set just as wide as you 
could run them. That was carried to the slubber, speeder 
and spinning. We get a fairly good graph from the 
slubber, but when it is carried to the spinning room we 
get about six or seven pounds’ loss of strength. I am 


frank to tell that I have not yet learned what to do to 


get a geod graph from a machine. 
Mr. Crocker: What twist multiple did you use? 
Mr. Corn: Various twist multiples. 
Mr. Crocker: What effect does raising the twist mul- 
tiple have? 


Mr. Corn: It gives a stronger roving. That is all the 
effect I have noticed. 
Mr. Cobb: . In making these graphs did you do any- 


thing to the cones on your machine? 
Mr. Corn: 
cones? 
Mr. Cobb: Yes, sir. 


You mean in changing the taper of the 


Did it help you? 
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4 unusual moisture absorption and penetration allow more uni- 
q form conditioning with a firmer set to the twist. 
7 ALKANOL HG has antiseptic properties when applied in 
; proper concentration for conditioning purposes and will prevent | 
mildew for reasonable periods. | 


ALKANOL HG may be used in spray type machines or in 


troughs on wet twisters. 


For additional information or technical assistance 
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Mr. Corn: So far as the graphis concerned, it did not. 
We got just as good a graph before we changed our 
cones as afterwards. It did do this; it did give us, so far 
as looks are concerned and so far as the feel is concerned, 
a little more evenness throughout the bobbin. 


Mr. Cobb: I believe they say that you will not have 
to change your tension, even in dog days. 


CHANGING TO CorK ROLLS 


Mr. Brannon: On the sliver-testing machine, on the 
_ change over from metallic rolls to cork, you find a much 
evener sliver on cork than you do on metallic. I am 
changing over now; I have 60 deliveries running on cork 
and 80 on metallic rolls. I had the shop bring down a 
sliver-testing machine, to test the sliver. The variation 
was 50.7 per cent on the metallic rolls and 20.3 on cork. 
They were new cork rolls. The metallic rolls were old; 
they had been running since 1923. 

Mr. Campbell: I do think that the testing machine 
tells you whether the tension is too slack or too tight. 

Another thing; unless the roving is awfully clean, the 
least little bit of leaf or anything will show up on it. Did 
you ever notice that? [You have a slack draft between 
your draft roll and your other roll, and the least little 
particle of leaf or anything else will check this draft roll, 
and it will show up on your chart. 

Mr. Corn: Our time is about up. Some of you will 
probably have sliver-testing and roving-testing machines 
before another meeting comes around. If you do, bring 
along some of your charts and let us see them. Let us 
see your charts before and after, and tell us what you 
did. 

If there are no other questions on carding, I will turn 
the meeting over to Mr. Cobb. 


Discussion On Spinning 
(Led by Joe C. Cobb) 


Chairman Cobb: It seems from the discussion we 
have had so far on testing that all of us are rather far 
behind. As Mr. Corn said, this type of discussion has 
not come up before, but quite a number of mills are mak- 
ing tests, and I believe if we could get into those mills 
that are doing testing we would find that they are doing 
better work than those not doing it. The biggest trouble 
with us is that when we make a test we do not know how 
to follow it up. Therefore, it seems that we have to bring 
this into our discussions and get into it, because if we do 
not we shall be away behind other mills that are doing it. 


TESTING EQUIPMENT 


The first question is: “What testing equipment have 
you in your mill or spinning department for making tests 
for breaking strength, yarn numbers, twist per inch, 
moisture content in yarn, etc.?” I should like to know if 
any of the men here have a laboratory. Have you one, 
Mr. Hardie? 


Mr. Hardie: We have a conditivelins laboratory; that 
is all. If we want to test our moisture we run off 120 
yards. We also break each individual thread. If you do 
that you have to break about 100, in order to get a repre- 
sentative test. You want to test the individual strand as 


well as the whole in order to get the percentage of stretch. 


Chairman: Mr. Corn, have you a laboratory? 

Mr. Corn: We have not a real laboratory yet, but we 
hope to have one right soon. We have a conditioning 
room where we test our yarn; we test the moisture con- 
tent of yarn and also the end break. We hope to add a 
single-strand tester. 
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Smith Crow, Supt., Drayton Mills, Spartanburg: Mr. 
Chairman, we have a laboratory. We have a skein- 
breaking machine in our laboratory and also the single- 
strand machine. However, we use our single-strand more 
on rayon than on cotton. ‘We also have a seraplane ma- 
chine. It is a machine that you can run a blackboard 
about 24 inches wide and about 5 feet long. You put 
this board in the machine and run the yarn on it. 

Mr. Hardie: And check the evenness of the yarn? 

Mr. Crow: Check the evenness of the yarn. You can 
take that board and run it in today, then hang it up with 
the yarn on it, and run it in tomorrow again. You can 
make a whole week’ s test, if you want. Or you can put 
it in today, make a test, then change the settings and put 
it back and see the effect. We like it very much. | 

Chairman: I believe Mr. Corn and others who have 
laboratories will say that the laboratories are very val- 
uable and that they can do much better work than they 
did before they had them. | 

Mr. Hammond: I wish more of us had these labora- 
tories. I have a little home-made blackboard, five by six, 
and run the yarn on it. Sometimes I can keep it for 
record. It is worth a great deal. 

Mr. Crow: About the seraplane board; you can set 
the board to different lays per inch, if you want; you can 
set it to 15 lays per inch, or 20, or even up to 50. In 
other words, you can make it lie on the board in keeping 
with the lay of the yarn on the bobbin, if you want to. 
It is a very, very good instrument. . 

John Klinck, Salesman, Augusta, Ga.: Talking of the 
seraplane, there is something else that developed from 
this seraplane idea. It is a rather elaborate thing; put- 
ting these blackboards in a niche in the wall and throwing 
light on them from different angles. For an ordinary 
cotton mill I do not think that would be necessary. You 
can make a drum about two feet in diameter, paint it 
black, and wind your yarn on that drum. The trouble is 
you have to cut it off again. But with these boards hang- 
ing up side by side, throwing light on them from different 


angles will show you a good deal about that yarn. 


FREQUENCY oF TESTS 


Chairman Is there anything else on this? If there is 
no other discussion about the laboratory, we will go on 
to the second question. That is: “How often do you 
make your tests?” Do you test today and then wait 
three months before you test again, or do you test from 
day to day? | 

C. B. Hammett: We test every week, warp one week 
and filling the next, running the test 8 hours. 

Mr. Hardie: We make ours four hours in spinning. 
If we are checking a certain yarn, we will check it, say, 
four hours today, then maybe check it at night, then next 
week. we may run two tests. We do not make our con- 
clusions on just one test. We run them at different times, 
day and night, and run multiple tests. 


Tests FoR Enps Down 


Chairman: The next question is: “Why do we make 
an ends-down test, and after we make it what do we do 
with it?” 


Mr. Hammett: Mr, Chairman, we study it to see how 
well the work is running. If one week we find we have a 
larger number of ends down, we study it and see what we 
can do to remedy the trouble. 

Mr. Corn: I don’t know, Mr. Cobb, that making a 
test just to see how many ends are down is of any value 
to you, unless you classify the causes. Various things 
cause the ends to come down, and unless you classify 
those you are not getting much from your test. 
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Chairman: In other words, when you make an ends 
down test you have a chart to go by? 


Mr. Corn: Yes, sir. When the observer makes a test, 
she tries to determine the cause of each end that comes 
down and marks it on the chart. 


Chairman: In other words, when we make an ends- 
down test, do we do it just to find the number of ends 
down, or do we try to determine the reason for their 
coming down? The test is of no value unless we follow 
it up. I have a form here, about which I shall not go 
into detail; but the object is to have every possible cause 
for an end down listed and, when you have a person 
make the test, determine the cause as nearly as possible 
and mark it on this chart. We also state the weather 
conditions, whether cloudy, fair, etc. Then you can keep 
those records and compare them from time to time. 


Wuo SHouLD MAKE TEsTs 


The next question is: “Who makes this test for you?” 
Do you have some special person do it? 3 

Mr. Hammett: We have one operative, a girl, who 
makes all the tests. 


Chairman: Why do you do that, Mr. Hammett? 


Mr. Hammett: Well, because she is familiar with it; 
we taught her some few years ago just how to do it. 


Chairman: You feel that if you were to let one oper- 
ative make the test today and another make the test to- 
morrow you would not have the proper tests? | 

Mr. Hammett: Yes, sir. I feel we should have the 
same operative all the time. 

Mr. Hardie: Yes, sir, we have one man that does the 


‘testing. He tests the spinning room, weave room, card 


room, slashers, and all. He gets around every week or 
two to test something in each room. We put this young 
fellow with a spinner, and he stays right with that spin- 
ner all day. As long as she is on the work he is with 
her. Whenever she puts up an end he is there and tries 
to classify the cause of its coming down. 

Mr. Mitchell, Broad River Mill, Blacksburg, S. C.: 
How many ends down per 1,000 spindles per hour? 

Mr. Hammett: Thirty-five per hour, on 29%s, per 
1,000 spindles. 

Mr. H.: 25.50 per hour on 30s yarn. You have to 
consider cotton and speed and everything. I think 30 to 
35 is good. 


DETERMINING ROLL SETTINGS 


Chairman: We will go on to the next question. “How 
do you determine the best roll settings, both top rolls and 


steel rolls, for the length of staple cotton you are run- 
ning?” 


Mr. Lockman, Monarch Mills, Lockhart, $. C.: It is 
a kind of guess matter with us. We know what has been 
running. With shorter staple we close up our rolls; with 
long cotton we have had to open up our steel rolls, I think 
it was about 3/32ds, then close our leather rolls up-— 
push them up as far as they would go. | 

Mr. Hammond: I always have them up as close as | 
can. I do that for breaking strength. If there is a little 
difference in the staple of the cotton, it is a little hard to 
catch it. We use l-inch cotton, Western cotton. We 
make an inspection of our filling, and if we have cockled 
yarn then we open the rollers. 

Mr. Hardie: I think that is about the best thing we 
can do. 

Chairman: In other words, we do not know how much 
to open our rolls if we are getting cockled yarn? 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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SHOW HOW SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED SHUTTLE HOLE CUTS 
YOUR PICKER BILL... 


INACCURATELY 
HAND REAMED 
Shock concentrat- 
ed—Picker breaks 
down quickly. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
MACHINE BORED. 
Shock widely dis- 
tributed — Picker 
life increased. 


U.S. Par. NO. 1904316 


In the laboratories of one of the world’s finest scien- 


tific institutions, comparisons of stress distribution in 


various pickers showed that THE PICKER 
WITH THE LIFE SAVER HOLE 
LASTS LONGER. Only the Graton & Knight 


50 Type Picker has the hole accurately pre-cut to fit the 
shuttle. It's a patented featureno hand-cutting can match 
and it cuts your picker costs in half. Some reports show 


the 50 Type Picker out-lives others more than 2 to 1. 


Call Western Union for the name of the 
nearest Graton & Knight distributor. (No 


THE PICKER WITH THE LIFE SAVER@® 
GRATON & KNIGHT CO.. WORCESTER. MASS. 


7 
4 
n 
h 
n 
— 
; (0) charge for this service.) 
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Personal News 


Johnnie Garrett has been promoted from doffer to 
fixer, Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


I. N. Dunn has resigned as superintendent of the Edna 
Mills Corporation, Reidsville, N. C. 


A. B. Sibley, superintendent of the Hartsville Cotton 
Mills, Hartsville, S. C., is now also superintendent of the 
Darlington Cotton Mills. ’ 


A. B. Sibley, superintendent of the Darlington, Manu- 
facturing Company, Darlington, S. C., is now also super- 
intendent of the Hartsville Cotton Mills, Hartsville, S. C. 


Frank Herring, formerly of Samoset Cotton Mills, Tal- 


ledega, Ala., is now second hand night weaving, Peerless 


Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


O. A. Hurston, of LaFayette, Ga., is now assistant 
overseer weaving night, Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga. 


A. P. McAbee has been promoted from loom fixer to 
second hand weaving day, Peerless Cotton Mills, Thom- 
aston, Ga. 


L. R. Adkins. of Porterdale, Ga.. is now assistant over- 
seer second shift weaving, Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
Ga. 


H. P. Walker, who completed the textile course at 
Clemson Textile School in 1924; has been transferred 
from the Springstein Mill, Chester, S. C., to overseer of 
spinning at Springs Mill, Fort Mill, S. C. 


E. L. Head, who completed special textile work at 


Clemson Textile School in 1936, has been promoted to 


night overseer of spinning at Springstein Mill at Chester, 


H. K. Boydell, who has been superintendent of the 
Blue Ridge Rayon Mills, Altavista, Va., has been trans- 


ferred to a similar position with the Reidsville Rayon 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


Leonard C. Linkroum is now president and W. E. 
Crenshaw secretary and superintendent of the Thread 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES ; 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


= QUALITY SERVICE 
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Mill Men Worth Knowing 


A series of photographs jahisn at the mills by rep- 
resentatives of the Textile Bulletin. 


5S. R. POWERS, Supt. Jackson Mills No. 3. 


Mr. Powers, who began his mill career at Pelzer, 
working up from weaver to loom fixer, then to 


second hand, overseer and superintendent. He has 


been superintendent of the Jackson Mills No. 3, 
High Shoals, N. C., for some time. 


Spinners, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C., which has just been 
purchased by Paulson Linkroum Thread and Yarn Cor- 
poration. 


Harry Carter, superintendent of the Cascade Rayon 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C.. has been transferred to a simi- 


lar position with the Blue Ridge Rayon Mills, Altavista, 
Va. 


Thomas J. Wallner has beén elected president and 
treasurer, D. R. Wood, vice-president, and Howard C. 
Gilmer, Jr., secretary of the newly-organized Wallner 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, Va. 


R. W. Schrimshire has resigned his position with Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., to accept the 
position of overseer of spinning, winding and warping, 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala. 


H. L. Dearman has resigned as assistant superintend- 
ent of the Roseboro (N. C.) Manufacturing Company 
and has accepted the posititon he formerly held as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Sanford Cotton 
Mills, Sanford, N. C. 


A. B. Moss, Jr., formerly assistant manager of the 
Bemis Bag Company, Talladega, Ala., and formerly as- 
sistant agent for the Merrimack Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Huntsville, Ala., has joined the Southern sales force 
of the Whitin Machine Works and will make headquar- 
ters at the Charlotte offices. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—The Summers Hosiery Mills has 
been incorporated by C. H. Summers, Mrs. C. H. Sum- 
mers and H. L. Arey, all of Salisbury. The company has 
an authorized capital stock of $100,000. 
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Hall Heads Combed Yarn Association 


3 R. Dave Hall, secretary and assistant treasurer of the | S T F a S TO CHANGE YARN COUNTS 
. Stowe Thread Company, Belmont, N. C., was elected 


president of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ Asso-| The Universal System of High Speed Coning and Warping 
ciation at the annual meeting held October 8th at Gas-] offer, flexibility to those mills whose yarn count requirements 
tonia. | 


4 | are consfantly changing. 
3 The meeting drew a large attendance, more than a 


million spindles being represented. An interesting dis- 
3 cussion of the present trend of business was heard from 


| those recently returned from the markets in the East and : 
q mid-West. The dominant thought at the meeting, as c 
3 expressed by one of the officials, was that the combed ¥ 
yarn spinners are “facing a sellers’ market, are facing a a 

time of profits and that the recipe for both is to watch a 

your production and stick to your price.” Ey. 

Other officers of the group were elected as follows: a 

First vice-president, R. B. Suggs, secretary-treasurer, = 

Acme Spinning Co., Belmont; second vice-president, C. 7 

D. Welch, vice-president and agent, Cramerton Mills, a 
Cramerton, N. C. 
Directors to serve three years: Carl A. Rudisill, Carl-| order, the extra cone holders in the the new cones are all in place. The a 

ton Yarn Mills, Cherryville, N. C.; S. P. Stowe, Majestic, 

Climax and Sterling Mills, Belmont; T. H. McKinney, x 
American Yarn & .Processing Co., Mt. Holly; J. A. Wil- : 


reg 


cox, Johnston Mills, Charlotte. 

Planning committee: R .D. Hall, Belmont, chairman; 
W. H. Suttenfield, Supérior Yarn Mills, Statesville, N. C.; 
A. G. Myers, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; A. K. Win- 
get, president, Efird Mig. Co,, Albemarle; Fred L. Smyre, 
A. M. Smyre Mig. Co., Morowebb Cotton Mills, Gas- 
tonia, and Locke Cotton Mills, Concord. 

Hold-over directors: One year—A. G. Myers, Gas- 
a tonia; John H. Rutledge, China Grove Cotton Mills, 
China Grove; C. D. Welch, Cramerton; T. L. Wilson, 
Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia. Two years—Charles A. | 

a . “ : : a ; 3. Each old cone is swung out, the 4. With the new cones swung into 
Cannon, president, Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; | end broken, and twisted over to the 


Place, the twisted ends are drawn 
| . R . i new cone. No knot-tying necessary. through the comb and drop wires. To 
J. A. Groves, ‘Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C.; 


Productive time of warper increased. prevent mixing counts, the old yarn 
A. E. Davis, secretary-treasurer, Rowan Cotton Mills, | 
Salisbury, N. C.; George W. Stowe, secretary-treasurer, 

_ Crescent spinning Co., Belmont. 

Executive committee: T. L. Wilson, Ruby Cotton 
Mills, Gastonia; S. P. Stowe, Belmont, N. C.; Caldwell 
Ragan, Ragan Spinning Co., Gastonia. Fred M. Allen, 
secretary-treasurer, and Mildred G. Barnwell, executive 
assistant, were re-elected. 


LJ 


| 


an 


OBITUARY 


E. H. GILLIAM 


5. After the warper has started ‘6. If the next order for beams 
again, the creel tender unloads the calls for more than one creeling, 
EH old cones from the extra cone holders — orn 

neer of Charlotte, who had a large acquaintance with mill me a oe 


men in this section, particularly among the engineers and |!N 3 OUT OF 4 MILLS—More Net Return with the Universal System 
master mechanics, died last Friday as a result of injuries 


received when his car overturned near Cary, N. C. 
He was head of E. H. Gilliam Company, and for many wi NDING CO 


years has handled the accounts of a number of compa- BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW YORK _UTICA 
nies manufacturing electrical instruments and supplies. SPRINGFIELD CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


He is survived by his widow and one daughter, Burial 
was at Richmond, Va. 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


i The swirling of the end in 
; passing through the trav- 
; eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 


quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 


Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, 8. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. 0. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


all sizes and weights to meet every i traveler re- | 


| Piedmont Section A.AT.C.C. 


To Meet In Charlotte 


Plans have been completed for the annual meeting of 
the Piedmont Section, American Association of Textile 


‘Chemists and Colorists, to be held at the Charlotte Hotel, 


Charlotte on Saturday evening, November 7th, it is an- 
nounced by the committee in charge of arrangements. 


Addresses by Clyde Hoey, Democratic nominee for 
Governor of North Carolina, and P. J. Wood, a past 
president of the National Association, will be among the 


features of the meeting. 


Chester L. Eddy, superintendent of Renfrew Bleachery, 
Travelers Rest, S. C., is general chairman of Piedmont 
Section and will preside at the meeting. The Piedmont 
Section is the largest section of the Association in the 
South and one of the largest in the country, and about 
300 members and guests are expected to attend. 


Although the meeting will not be in formal session until 
the banquet at 7:30, the majority of the members are ex- 
pected to reach Charlotte by midday. Special arrange- 
ments are being made for securing tickets for those who 
wish to attend the Davidson-Carolina football game at 
Davidson and for those who wish to play golf in Char- 
lotte. 


A block of 60 tickets for the football game have been 
reserved and members wishing tickets should write Dr. 
Raphael E. Rupp, Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., enclosing 


$2.25 for each ticket desired. Payment for tickets. must 


be made by October 31st. 


Arrangements for golf at the Charlotte Country Club 
and the Myers Park Club are to be handled by J. Hill 


| Zahn, of H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Johnston Build- 


ing, Charlotte, chairman of the golf committee. Golfers 
should get in touch with Mr. Z ahn before noon on the 7th 
at Charlotte Hotel. 


BANQUET PROGRAM 


The banquet program, in addition to addresses by Mr. 
Hoey and Mr. Wood, will include a short talk by C. O. 
Kuester, secretary of the Charlotte Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a number of musical and entertainment num- 
bers, one of which will feature the Charlotte Male Cho- . 
rus. 


New officers of the Section will be elected at this meet- 
ing. The nominating committee is composed of J. D. 
Sandridge, R. S. McDougal, Jr., and T. W. Church, Jr. 


Officers of the Section, in addition to Chairman Eddy, 
are: T. R. Smith, superintendent yarn dyeing, Wiscas- 
sett Mills, Albemarle; Dr. Rupp, Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
S. C., secretary; and L. W. Cleveland, superintendent 
dyeing, Beacon Manufacturing Company, Swannanoa, 

The meeting is being arranged by a committee com- 
posed of Arthur Thompson, chairman; Dyer Moss, hotel 
and banquet; J. Hill Zahn, golf, and Graham McNair, 
publicity. 
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to oxidation 


HERE IS THE REASON for the remarkable stability 
of Gulfgem. Oil: It is the only spindle lubricant which 
has been treated and purified by the famous ALCHLOR 
process—used exclusively by Gulf. 

With Gulfgem in service, spindles operate more 
economically than with oils refined by less efficient 
processes. Treatment by ALCHLOR gives Gulfgem 
certain characteristics which can not be developed 
by any other refining method in use today. 

Scores of mills are reporting savings in power costs, 
savings in maintenance costs and substantial reductions 
in over-all operating expenses after Gulfgem Oil has 
been placed in service. You can save money by putting 
this quality lubricant to work in your mill. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
General Offices, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Six Reasons 
why GULFGEM OILS are the world’s finest spindle oils 


MINIMUM POWER CONSUMPTION. As an oil oxidizes, viscosity 


and gum formation increase. More power is required to over- 
come the increased internal friction. The stability built in GULF- 
GEM OILS by the Aluminum Chloride Process provides an oil 
with highest resistance to oxidation. 


? TOUGH FILM INSURES MINIMUM WEAR. Because of the ad- 
vanced methods employed in the manufacture of GULFGEM 
OIL, it provides a tough film which insures efficient lubrication 
over a long period of time. Thus, spindle wear is reduced to a 
minimum. 


3 MINIMUM ENDS DOWN. Maximum stability with minimum 

change in viscosity—either from temperature variation or from 
oxidation—insures constant load and smooth operation. The result 
is fewer breaks and ends down. 


4 LOWEST OIL CONSUMPTION. Because of the unparalleled sta- 
bility of GULFGEM OIL, it can be used over long periods of 
time with minimum deterioration. Thus, long life and a low rate 
of consumption are assured. 


5 MAXIMUM INTERVALS BETWEEN SPINDLE BASE CLEANING. 
If an oil oxidizes and gums at a rapid rate, spindles must be 
cleaned and lubricated at frequent intervals. The stability of GULF- 
GEM OIL greatly reduces the frequency of shut-downs for this 
purpose. 


6 LOWER PRODUCTION COST. Less frequent need for oil 

_ Changes, time saved by fewer shut-downs, lower maintenance 
expense and lower power consumption reflect substantial savings 
in total operating costs. 
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LUBRICATION 


MAKERS OF ; 
that Good Gulf Gasoline 
and Gulflube Motor Oil 
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The Latest Government Estimate 


Ge August 8th the Government estimated or 
guessed that the cotton crop would be 12,- 
481,000. That was an estimate of a lint yield of 
199.7 pounds per acre, and we have never seen 
any justification for same. We stated at that 
time that, in our opinion, the estimate was very 
much too high. | 

On September 8th the Government reduced 
its estimate or guess to 11,121,000 bales and we 
stated at that time that, in our opinion, it was 
too low. 

On October 8th the Government raised it 
estimate or guess to 11,609,000 and we now 
state that we believe this estimate to be too high. 

The Government Crop Estimating Board, 
which has had an enviable record during recent 
years, seems to be floundering around this year 
and faith in Government cotton estimates is 
rapidly disappearing. 

There are some who seem to see a connection 
between the attitude of the American Co-ops 
and the Government estimates, based upon ru- 
mors that the Co-ops are taking an interest in 
speculative prices and reports that they have 
been advising their members relative to whether 
to be long or short of the cotton market. 

These rumors and reports may. be without 
foundation, but we think that they justify an ex- 
amination. 

In our editorial of last week, which was writ- 
ten prior to the Government report,.we stated 
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that, in our opinion, it made little difference 
whether or not the figure was 11,100,000, 11,- 
300,000 or 11,600,000, and it happens that it 
was 11,609,000. | 

The Government estimates represent the total 
of the estimates of the several cotton States and 
it is interesting to note how they have varied. 


(000s omitted ) 
Aug. Ist Sept. Ist Oct. Ist 


North Carolina 501 556 576 
South Carolina 586 705 763 
Georgia .. 910 982 1,068 
Florida 30 ae 30 
Missouri _. | 287 204 240 
Tennessee 403 381 401 
Alabama | 1,065 1,093 1,120 
Mississippi. 1,710 1,601 1,750 
Louisiana 678 656 
Texas 3,850 3,046 2,915 
Oklahoma 465 239 239 
Arkansas 1.272 917 1,070 
New Mexico 101 100 100 
161 154. 160 
California 419 427 423 
All others 18 ll 12 

Total 3 12481. 11,421... - 11,609 


It will be noted from the above that the chief 
error in the August 8th estimate was overesti- 
mating Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. An 
error of 935,000 bales in the Texas estimate can 
hardly be justified. 

The most bullish feature of the October 8th 
report was the statement that 6,030,940 bales 
had been ginned. 

This meant that prior to October 1st 6,000,- 
000 bales had been ginned, and as farmers every- 
where had sold almost as quick as the cotton was 
ginned, it meant that 6,000,000 bales had been 
sold and in many cases hedged. 

In all probability more than 7,500,000 bales 
have, at this date (October 15th), been sold and 
it is probable that the ginning and sale of the 
remaining 4,000,000 bales, of which a consider- 
able portion will be low grades, will be at a much 
slower rate. | 

On the other hand mills are upon the average 
sold ahead for three to four months and having 
bought cotton for the goods produced during 
these months will not be active buyers. 

The course of the price of cotton will there- 
fore depend upon exports and foreign purchases 
of American cotton. 


Good Advice 


| N reporting the meeting of the Southern Comb- 
ed Yarn Spinners’ Association last week, a 
communication from the organization stated 
that the dominant thought at the meeting was 
this: “We are facing a sellers’ market; are fac- 
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ing a time of profits and the recipe for both is to 
watch your production and stick to your price.” 

The first statement in that sentence seems to 
be so well established that there is little room to 
doubt it. Recent business has been large enough 
to swing the pendulum over to the sellers’ side 
and the movement is definite enough to take the 
market out of the hands of the buyers for some 
time to come. Just how long the sellers stay in 
control of the situation is going to depend upon 
how they conduct their business now that they 
do have control for the first time in a long while. 

In speaking of the factors that have built up 
the sellers’ market, the Daily News Record mar- 
ket columns say: aun 


¢ 


The persistent call for quick and nearby yardage has 
intensified the scarcity of nearby deliveries of print cloths 
and slowly extended the tightness through the balance of 
the year; this, in turn, has precipitated an earlier than 
normal and more liberal anticipation of first quarter re- 
quirements by users who feel their prime consideration 
should be the protection of deliveries and the building of 
an ample supply. 

The net result of it all is a sellers’ market of a solidity 
the like of which has not been seen in many years. As a 
consequence, optimism has risen from day to day among 
mill men who, also for the first time in many years, may 
now point to a substantially profitable price level to jus- 
tify their own high sentiments. Since the business has 
been profitable all the way down the line, from mill to 
retailer, the cloth manufacturer’s optimism is often only 
exceeded by that of his customer, 


When business psychology becomes so universally . 


buoyant, it is the habit of some of the more prudent mar- 
ket observers to sound a word of caution. The mills, 
these observers are saying now, should not permit their 
exuberence to force prices up over-rapidly from this point, 
and neither should buyers forget that there are such 
things as seasonal cycles and production expansion even 
in a market showing such powerful recovery tendencies 
as that of today. 

Despite expressions of caution such as the foregoing, it 
is the belief of quite a few observers that a large volume 
of finished goods business is still to be placed. Hence, 
they foresee a prolongation of the present tightness of 
1936 gray cloth deliveries, with further price advances. 
As additional factors of price strengthening, they also 
emphasize the growing probability of higher labor costs 


next year, together with the broadening of social security 
taxes. 


While the market has reached what is being 
called boom proportions, it would not be wise to 


- be completely carried away by current optimism. 


Observers pretty well agree that there is no dan- 
ger in the situation before the end of the first 
quarter of next year. The mills are well set 
through until March at least, but it is possible 
that the market may soften up by that time if 
the situation is not carefully handled. It is just 
as important to stick to the fundamentals of 
sound merchandising in good times as in bad. 
For that reason the advice of the Combed Yarn 
Spinners to “watch your production” is exceed- 
ingly timely. 
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Time after time we have seen the mills do a 
lot of leaping before looking with the result that 
good times did not last as long as they expected. 

We are very optimistic over the outlook, and 
believe that if optimism is tempered with good 
judgment, there is no reason why good business 
should not go much further than the first quarter 
of the coming year. 


Off The Mill Farm 


W* have been reading the papers again. Our 
eagle eye spied an item from Greensboro 
setting forth the fact that Proximity Manufac- 
turing Company has just had a court judgment 
signed against it for $400. And all on account 
of they ran a farm and: did not heed to old 


adage, “Hold Your Horses.” 


It seems that a horse ran off from a farm 
owned by the mill. He (or she as the case may 
be) entered the highway at top speed and play- 
fully attempted to enter a passing car—feet first 
through the top. Result: Damage to the car, 
injuries, fright included, to the two occupants 
and law suits by one and all. 

Cotton mills have been sued for all manner of 
things, but this is the first time we have ever 
heard of suit based on a loose horse bent on see- 
ing the world. 


‘Where The Solution Seems To Lie 


(Statement of New York Sun after compiling its 
“Employment Survey Issue) 


Running through these figures and these pages 


is the plain evidence that business—big, medium | 


and little—has been putting back men to work 
by the millions. Already a shortage of skilled 
labor is manifesting itself throughout the coun- 
try. 

The re-employment of but one-half of the real 
employables would automatically solve the prob- 
lem. In industry that means 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 new jobs. Providing them is no small task. 
It costs plenty of money to put one man to work, 
to say nothing of 1,000,000 men. 

Where is it to come from—this money to put 
1,500,000 to work—to build the homes for the 
5,000,000 we have added to our population. . . 
to replace obsolete factories. and equipment? 

It can come only from. the sources which pro- 
vided it in the past—from industry and business, 
workers and investors, small and large. And it 
can come only if these sources are not dried up 
by taxation or destroyed by the tax collector’s 
use of tax money to set up shop against the tax- 


payer.” 
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SOLUOL 
CORPORATION 


123 GEORGIA AVE. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


+ + 


..OILS..WAXES..SIZINGS.., 
.. SPECIAL FINISHES.. 
..FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES.. 


+ + + 


SPECIALIZING 


in 
MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 


for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 
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We Manufacture Flyer Pressers 


IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT DAY COM- 


2 PETITION IT IS VERY ESSENTIAL THAT 
: YOUR MACHINERY BE KEPT IN THE 
2 HIGHEST STATE OF EFFICIENCY. 


We specialize in the Repairing and Overhauling of— 


—Steel Rolls Fly Frames 
Spindles Spinning Frames 
Flyers Twisters 
Doffers Spoolers 
Comb Bars 


A word from you will place our skilled, experienced me- 


= chanics at your command. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul, Repair, Re-arrange and Erect 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


used for a storage department. 
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Mill News 


ROcCKINGHAM, N. C.-—The Pee Dee Manufacturing 
Company is using the Guillet overhauling system in the 
overhauling of their machinery, the system being rented 
from the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROANOKE Rapips, N. C.—The Roanoke Mills Com- 
pany, Patterson Mills Company, and Rosemary Manu- 
facturing Company increased wages of all its employees 
5 per cent, effective Monday last, October 5th. 


Haw River, N. C.—A $40,000 addition has been com- 
pleted at the Granite Finishing Works, which is one of 
the plants of the Cone interests. This addition will be 


Ciinton, N. C.—A debtor’s petition for the Stutz- 
Hartfield Silk Corporation was filed in United States Dis- 
trict Court by C. W. Stone, president of the corporation. 

Assets were listed at $38,163.45 and liabilities, 93,- 
181.09. 


QuiTMAN, GA.—A meeting of local stockholders in the 
Morgan Cotton Mills’ Quitman mill has been called. This 
body is doing everything possible to get the local mill into — 
operation again. It has been closed down nearly two 
years. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Net income of Mock, Judson, 
Voehringer Co., Inc., Greensboro, for the six months end- 
ed June 30th, was $132,227, based on figures filed with 
the Securties Exchange Commission. 

For the year ended December 31, 1935, the company 
reported net profit of $303,927. 


Marion, N. C.—The Marion Knitting Mills, Inc., 
manufacturers of men’s half hose, owned and operated by 
William Weaver Neal & Sons, has begun the construction 
of an extension to the mill which will be used to enlarge 
the plant. The addition is 20 to 40 feet and is of brick 
construction. It is being erected on the side of the pres- 
ent building. 


OPELIKA, ALA.—-The Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass., is moving 600 looms to its plant 
here and adding a second floor over its present weave 
shed. The contractors for the new project are the Bat- 
son-Cook Company of West Point, Ga., who built the 
present plant. 

The new looms will be used in the production of percale 
sheets and pillow cases, as well as pillow tubing. 


Newton, N. C.—Organization of a new company to 
operate a hosiery finishing plant at Newton, under the 
name of the Whenball Hosiery Mill, was announced here 
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by T. Manley Whitener of Hickory, one of the incorpora- 
tors. 

Interested with Whitener in the new firm are E. G. 
Ballenger, Jr., of Hickory and J. L. Wilson of Raeford. 

Application for a charter with authorized capital of 
$50,000 was forwarded to Raleigh, it was said. - 

The plant will be located in the former Carolina Glove 
Company building at Newton and will have a capacity 
of 15,000 dozen pairs a week. Operations are expected 
to start shortly, Whitener stated. 


— 


Burtincton, N. C.—John Shoffner, president of the 
Standard Hosiery Mills at Alamance, announced last 
week that an order had been placed for six additional 
Reading full-fashioned machines. | 

The new installation will represent an investment of 
more than $60,000. The machinery manufacturers are 
under contract to make installation during November, so 
that they may be placed in operation early in December. 
When this addition. is made, there will be 50 modern full- 
fashioned machines in the Alamance plant. 3 

To operate the machines and care for auxiliary work 
from their production, such as dyeing, finishing, etc., 35 
additional employees will be placed on the payroll of the 
mill. 


PuLaskI, Va,—-At an organization meeting held here, 
Thomas J. Wallner was elected president, treasurer and 
general manager of the newly-organized Wallner Silk 
Hosiery Mill. D. Robley Wood was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Howard C. Gilmer, Jr., secretary and attorney. 

The following directors were elected by stockholders: 
Thomas J. Wallner, D. Robley Wood, Howard C. Gilmer, 
Jr., E. A, Grauer, J. F. Wysor, E. W. Calfee, Fred N. 
Cole and W. H. Wysor. By-laws were adopted and a 
copy of the charter was approved. 

Officials said it is planned to have the new hosiery mill 
in full operation ‘by January Ist. : 

The Virginia Maid Hosiery Mill, of Pulaski, has 
awarded a contract for construction of two additions to 
its plant and construction work will start immediately. 

According to present plans, a building 40 by 100 feet 
in the finishing department and an office building 30 by 
60 feet will be erected, the purpose of the structures to 
accommodate the Wallner Silk Hosiery Mill and supply 
room for full-fashioned machines. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Proximity Manufacturing 
Company is planning to build its own water supply sys- 
tem by extending a water main to Richland Creek and 
impound that stream a few miles north of the mills, ac- 
cording to a statement of Hill Hunter, general manager 
of the Proximity Company, before the City Council. At 
present the company gets the major part of its water sup- 
ply for its mills and mill village here from the city. This 
action, if done, is on account of the enlargement of the 
Proximity Print Works and other operations in the man- 
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DRONSFIELD'’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” 3 “Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 
Stocks in The Standard 


All the Leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
- The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


TRADE MARK 
Wy | ATLAS | 


| 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTUN, MASS. 


PRE-TESTED 


for YOUR Protection 


Every roll of Charlotte Belting is = 
tested and restretched at the factory, 5 
by running the belt under tension over 2 
a series of pulleys. 
amount of “take-up” after installation 
and discloses any imperfections in = 
manufacture, thus insuring a belt as 
nearly perfect as can be made. 


+ + 
Prompt Shipment and Service 
+ + 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


This reduces the 2. 
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ufacturing end which has resulted in the daily consump- 
ttion of water being doubled, Hunter told the council. 

He indicated that the cost of the water is greater than 
would be the case were the company to install its own 
supply and do its own pumping; also that additional 
facilities to make doubly sure a supply would be essen- 
tial. The matter will be investigated by City Mariager 
Andrew Joyner, Jr., Mayor Harrison and C. W. Smed- 
berg, director of public works. 


Hickory, N. C.—Through the First Security Trust 
Company of this city, administrators, a real estate deal 
involving property at one time valued at almost $500,000 
was consummated at Newton, N. C., when J] .W. Aber- 
nethy purchased 219 shares of the old Catawba Cotton 
Mill from the John P. Yount estate. Included in the 
property is the building and machinery of the cotton mill, 
valued at $350,000 in 1928; also the property now occu- 
pied by the North Newton Drug Company, the dye plant 
of the Clyde Fabrics Company and between fifteen and 
twenty mill dwellings, together with other valuable real 
estate. The late E. P. Schrum and the late John P. 
Yount owned the property jointly at one time, which was 
one of the largest cotton mills in this section of North 
Carolina. The plant was closed approximately five years 
ago following the death of Mr. Yount and has not been 
in operation since that time with the exceptiton of the 
dye plant, which is being used by the Clyde Fabrics Com- 
pany, Judge Wilson Warlick signed the order confirming 
the sale. The amount of money involved in the transfer 
was not announced. According to reports, plans are un- 
der way for the reopening of the mill with the addition 
of-new machinery. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—Paulson Linkroum Thread & 
Yarn Corp. has acquired the business of Thread Spinners, 
Inc., comprising a mill of 14,000 spindles operating on 
combed thread yarn. The plant is equipped with a mod- 
ern dye and bleaching department in addition to up-to- 
date equipment for winding and finishing thread. The 
winders are fully equipped with Universal automatic 
measuring clocks. 

Paulson Linkroum Thread & Yarn Corp., in addition 
to its other spinning accounts, will continue its mill at 
Lincolnton on numbers as heretofore, specializing on 
thread for the garment industry. The thread is spun 
from selected long staple cotton to insure the high quality 
product on which this mill has built a reputation recog- 
nized by the consuming trade. 


Paulson Linkroum Thread & Yarn Corp. will sell the 
thread under the brand name of “Pauline.” 


Leonard C. Linkroum is president and treasurer of the 
Thread Spinners, Inc., and W. E. Crenshaw is secretary 
and superintendent, with the main office at 52 Leonard 
street, New York City, where the operating owners have 
been identified in the textile trade for many. years. 
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Programs 


Division Meetings 


ETAILS for several coming meetings of the tech- 
nical Divisions of the Southern Textile Association 
are as follows: 


Master Mecuanics’ DIVISION 


The Master Mechanics’ Division, of which L. M. Kin-. 


caid, of Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C., is chairman, 
will meet at the Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., on 
Friday morning, October 23rd, at 10 o’clock. 


The following questions are to be discussed: 


1. What is your idea of a good standard speed for 
shaft in the mill? 

2. Why do cold rolled shafts break apparently without 

cause? 

Does anyone have group drives, also individual 

drives that can give us accurate figures as to com- 

parative costs in power and repair? 

4. Does installing meters in your different departments 
show any worthwhile savings? If so, how much? 

5. Has anyone experienced any trouble with internal 
resistance type motors changing over to squirrel 
cage? If so, how did you correct your trouble? 

6. What is the best method stopping some of the older 
type motors throwing oil? 

7. What increase in temperature of motors would we 
have with a motor running without any lateral 
play? 

8. Are you afraid to air out your troubles with your 
boss? 

9. Don’t you think knowing the likes and dislikes of 
our boss helps us a lot in i toad maintaining our 

_ respective plants? 

10. Has anyone had the experience of changing, say, 
loom type motors from 220 volts to 550 volts? 

11. Have you observed that room temperature affects 
your power consumption? And how much? 

12. What method do you consider best to liberate free 
oxygen in your return lines? Also boilers especially 


> 


when boiler has been down and you are putting 


same back in service? 

13. Have you been benefited directly or indirectly 
through your connection with the Association? 

14. Election of officers. 


EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION 


The Eastern Carolina Division is to meet at the Erwin 
Mills Auditorium, West Durham, N. C., on Saturday 
morning, October 31st, at 10 o’clock. Chairman P. B. 


Parks, Jr., states that the meeting will begin exactly on 
time and will adjourn promptly at 12 o'clock. 


The subject for discussion will be “Larger Packages’”’ 
and will cover every process from picking through weav- 
ing. The discussion will cover not only the value of the 
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larger packages, but how to obtain the maximum package 
on existing equipment. 


Mr. Parks requests that each superintendent or spinner 
bring to the meeting his largest full warp bobbin and 
filling quill, in order that the comparative sizes of the 
packages can be seen, as well as talked about. 


TENNESSEE 'JIVISION 


The Tennessee Division will meet Saturday morning, 


- November 7th, at 10 at the Andrew Johnson 


Hotel, Knoxville. The session will be followed by a 
luncheon at 1 p. m. 


One of the features will be a technical talk by Robt. J. 
McConnell, of the Whitin Machine Works. 


B. W. Bingham, chairman, and the executive commit- 
tee, have prepared the following questions on opening, 
picking, carding, spinning, warping and weaving for dis- 
cussion at the meeting: 


What is the best setting for opening and picking ma- 
chinery on the various staples of cotton? 


How did you determine these settings in view of the 
least amount of injury to the cotton but with maximum 
amount of cleaning and preparation for the card? 


Is it advisable to run humidity in the picker room? 

What are the advantages of oil spraying? Where is 
the best place to apply the oil? 

What variations in a lap are justifiable? How do you 
know? Have you made any tests to determine them? 


On a card what settings will cause weak and uneven 
yarn? What setting will benefit yarn and improve break- 
ing strength? How would you determine the correct set- 
ting? 


How do you determine the correct twist for roving in 
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order to get the best breaking strength and good running 
work? 


How do you determine the best: roll setting on roving 
frames to get the best — breaking strength in your 
yarn? 


What difference do you find in yarn made from cork 
rolls on the slubbers-intermediates-speeders over leather 
rolls? Does cork give on an average more even yarn the 
year around? 

When your spinning is running badly how do you de- 
termine the factors causing the trouble? 

In spooling and warping what system of cleaning are 
you using to prevent loose lint and fly getting on yarn in 
the section beams? 

What per cent of relative humidity should be main- 
tained to get good running weaving on high sley broad- 
cloths, print cloths, fine lawns? 


What are the causes of jerked in or whipped in fill- 
ing? 


Industrial Rayon To Build New Unit 


Cleveland, O.—The Industrial Rayon Corporation will 
construct a new plant to cost from $7,500,000 to 10 mil- 
lion dollars on a 407-acre tract recently acquired in the 
Painesville township, near here, it became known. The 
new plant will be equipped to produce rayon under their 
new continuous process made known a short time ago by 


Hiram S. Rivitz, president. 


The Painesville plant is a big step in the expansion 
program of the.company, which also provides for an ex- 
tension of the Cleveland plant to cost $2,500,000 to 3 
million dollars, and for the erection of a machine building 
factory to produce equipment for the new continuous 
rayon process. : 


| YOU CANT GO WRONG WITH 


MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVERS FRIEND” 


It Boils Thn . . . 


Has More Penetration 


Carries the Weight into the Fabric 


Distributed By: 
DANIEL H. WALLACE— souTHERN AGENT —GREENVILLE, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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OLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


After 54 Years still the Standard 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid—Solid—Ground—Flake 


54 years ...and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its alkalies. The most ex- 
acting of technical supervision is behind every 
operation of their manufacture. When you 
specify Solvay Caustic Sodas you are assured 
of a product of the highest commercial stand- 
ards, full strength and uniformity. 


Ask for Information on 
Potassium Carbonate Modified Sodas 


Potassium Carbonate Liquor Liquid 
Chlorine Ammonium Chloride Calcium 
Chioride . Causticized Ash . Caustic Potash 


. Sodium Nitrite . Soda Ash . Para-dichloro- 
benzene Salt . Ortho-dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street - - - New York 
212 South Tryon Street - Charlotte; N. C. 
Southern Distributors 
Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenm.; Ideal 


fg. & Sales Corp., Memphis, Tenn.; E. B. Krebbs 
Supply Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lenfestey Supply 4 ope 


Ce., Tampa, Fla.; Miller Machinery & Supply Co., ; 
Jacksonville, Miami, Fla.; Paper Makers Chemical ? Pa 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga.; Charles H. Stone, Imc., Charlotte, “ : 
N. C.; Wittichen Transfer & Warehouse Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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October 15, 1936 
Crop Forecast Is 11,690,000 Bales 


Washington.—-A domestic cotton crop of 11,609,000 
bales, as of conditions on October Ist, was forecast Octo- 
ber 8th by the Crop Reporting Board of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


At the same time the Bureau of the Census reported 
that, counting round as half bales and excluding linters, 
the number of bales of cotton ginned from the 1936 
growth prior to October 1, 1936, amounted to 6,030,940 
bales as compared with 4,232,068 bales in 1935 and 
4,962,384 bales in 1934. 


HicHer Yretp Per ACRE 


With respect to the cotton crop estimate, the Crop Re- 
porting Board gave out the following official statement: 
“A United States cotton crop of 11,609,000 bales is 
forecast by the Crop Reporting Board of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, based on conditions as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1936. This is an. increase of 488,000 bales from 
the forecast as of September Ist, and compares with 
10,638,000 bales-in 1935, 9,636,000 bales in 1934, and 
14,667,000 bales, the five-year (1928-1932) average. 
“The indicated yield per acre for the United States of 
186.9 pounds compares with 186.3 pounds in 1935 and 
169.9 pounds, the 10-year (1928-1932) average. 
“During the month of September, prospects declined 
in Texas, but this loss was more than offset by improve- 
ment elsewhere. The drought which had affected the 
crop in all States from Mississippi west was broken in 
September. ‘The rains came too late to materially help 
cotton in Texas and Oklahoma, but in the States adjoin- 
ing the Mississippi River the crop was greatly improved. 
In these States the rains stopped premature opening of 
bolls, with resulting increases in prospective yields. 


EASTERN BELT IMPROVED 


“Due to favorable weather, continued improvements 
have been made in the eastern part of the belt since Sep- 
tember Ist. The plants have made rapid progress in 
fruiting, offsetting to a large extent their late start. In 
the Carolinas and north Georgia, however, the crop is 
still subject to damage by early frosts. 

“The crop has opened rapidly and at present a larger 
than usual amount of open cotton is exposed to possible 
loss from storms.” 


Rayon Supply and Demand 


“If it be assumed that the non-acetate industry can 
produce yarn today at a rate corresponding to an index 
of about 500 in our deliveries index, and with the fact 
that producers’ stocks are so badly depleted, it is clear 
that the deliveries indices for September and subsequent 
months this year can hardly be expected to consistently 
exceed an index of 500. We bring out this comparison 
for future reference and perspective,” the Rayon Organon 
Says. 

‘There are those in the market who have viewed the 
continuation of these recent spectacular rayon deliveries 
with skepticism. While it is not our job to forecast these 
movements, it does seem pertinent to call attention to a 
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few differences between the present period and those pe- 
riods in the past when large deliveries over a few months 
were followed by a number of very lean months. Such 
periods as the Fall of 1932, the Summer of 1933, and the 
end of 1934 might be cited as examples. A comparison 
of those periods and the present situation might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“a. In the months preceding previous high delivery 
periods, production had been curtailed, and subsequent 
high deliveries rapidly increased this production rate to 
capacity levels. Today we find that the industry has 
been operating essentially at its effective productive ca- 
pacity for nearly a year, and practically no additional 
yarn production can be obtained at this time. 

“b. At the beginning of these large delivery move- 
ments in the past, there usually was a relatively large 
stock of yarn available; thus in 1932 there was a 3.5 
months’ supply, and a 1.5 months’ supply was available 
both in 1933 and in 1934. On the current move, there 
has not been more than 1.2 months’ supply at any time 

“c, Effective consumer demand for rayon products 
today is better than it has ever been: Rayon is more 
popular with consumers, it has an ever-widening use in 
all kinds of textile products, and the ability of consumers 
to buy rayon and other goods is better today than it has 
been in at least three or four years—thanks to better 
business activity and employment, the bonus, and Fed- 
eral cash benefits to farmers and the unemployed. 

‘Summarized, we do not presume to forecast whether 
a high level of rayon consumption will, or will not, con- 
tinue from this point. But it is safe to state that the 
factors of supply as restricted by productive capacity, 
demand as gauged by the popularity and adaptability of 
rayon and the ability of people to buy, and price which 
is but slightly above the record low point, were never in 
a more favorable relationship for the rayon industry.” 


Goodrich Develops Synthetic Rubber Roll 


Cover 


One of the newest applications for Koroseal, a syn- 
thetic rubber-like material recently developed in the lab- 
oratories of The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 
is that of a textile roll covering for spinning and roving 
frames, the company announces. 

[In announcing the new roll cover, the company stated 
that the first test installation of ronieal roll coverings 
was made December 26, 1935, on the cots of a spinning 
frame. These cots have been in use 120 hours per week 
since that date and “recent examination showed their 
drafting surface to be as good as the day they were in- 
stalled.”” The announcement also said that Koroseal cots 
are running satisfactorily on a few test frames in many 
textile mills manufacturing different kinds of thread. 
Preliminary tests on spinning and roving frames, using 
Koroseal cots have shown equal or greater tensile strength 
in the finished yarn, excellent resistance to wear or groov- 
ing; little or no lick-up of fibres; no chemical deteriora- 
tion on standing; ease of assembly or installation on ar- 
bors, it is claimed. Grinding and preparation of the 
Koroseal cots’ surface is extremely simple and requires 
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Phone or Write for Estimate 
of cost of POWERS Control for 
your heating system — THE 
POWERS REGULATOR 
co., Greenview 
Avenue, Chicago. 


456 in 


Your Phone Directory 
> Youn of Temperature and Humidity Control | 


POWERS 


Automatic 


TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY CONTROL 


very little equipment, it is explained by the makers. 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire 
District Representative 


GATES Vulco Rope V-Drives 
BARRETT Trucks, Elevators 
OSBORN Tramrail Systems 
KEWANEE Coal 
LYON Lockers, Shelving 
Trucks, Wheels, Casters STANDARD Conveyors 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


217 Builders’ Bidg. Phone 3-4232 


1 BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


328 West Water St. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
Of Textile Bulletin, published Weekly at 

Charlotte, N. C., for October 1, 1936. 


State of North Carolina 
County of Mecklenburg 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared David Clark, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Managing 
Editor of Textile Bulletin and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above. caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
ne Postal Laws and Regulations, to- 
wit: 

That the names and addresses of the 


publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 
_ Publisher, David Clark, Charlotte, N. 


C.; editor, David Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; 
business manager, Junius M.. Smith, 
Charlotte, N. C 

That the owner is: Clark Publishing 
Co., Charlotte, N. GC. 

That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1. per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 


(Signed) DAVID CLARK, 
Managing Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Tth day of October, 1936. 
(Signed) R. ENNIS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires May 3, 1937.) 


Revised Cotton 
Duck Specifications 


Washington. — Revised specifica- 
tions for cotton duck are to become 
effective November Ist, after having 
been approved by the required num- 
ber of members of the industry, it 
was learned here. 

This was made known by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, division of simpli- 
fied practice, with respect to simpli- 
fied practice recommendation R-27 
and will be known as simpiified prac- 
tice recommendation R-27-36. 

original recommendation, 
which became effective in November, 
1924, lists the standard numbers and 
regular widths of sail and wide duck. 
The current revision covers the addi- 
tion of four widths in two numbers of 
wide duck. Printed copies will be 
available shortly, and in the mean- 
time mimeographed copies may be 
obtained from the bureau. 


Open Pants Factory 


Ashland, Ala.—With an initial ca- 


pacity of 60 pairs per day, the Willis 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., has 
opened a unit here for the manufac- 
ture of pants. Beamon Willis is 
president and Everett Willis, secre- 
tary. 


Build Storehouse 


Anderson, S$. C.—A $60,000 addi- 
tion to Appleton Mills here is now 
under construction, and will be used 
for storing cloth and for other pur- 
poses, according to announcement by 
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mill officials. Daniel Construction York, has been opened here. The 


Co. of Anderson has the contract for 
the job. J. E. Sirrine & Co. of Green- 
ville were engineers for the structure. 


Opens Branch Unit 


Kinston, N. C.—A branch unit of 
the Hampton Shirt Co., Inc., of New 


company also owns a plant at Allen- 
town, Pa. The concern has purchas- 
ed the interest of the Longwear Mig. 


Co. in the Manchester Shirt Co.’s 


plant here and has also leased the 
second floor of the Kinston Cotton 
Mill building for five years. 
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Carders and Spinners Meet in Spartanburg 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Mr. Hardie: Mr. Corn, have you a machine that will 


tell you how to set the rolls? 

Mr. Corn: No, we haven’t one. I know what you are 
talking about. We have to use the old method. If you 
pull your staple in the roving and then make a carbon 
copy of the bite of the roll, you can get a pretty good 
idea of where to set the roll. 

Mr. Hammond: We used to change the break draft— 
change the break draft as much as eight or ten or twelve 
teeth. I tried to find a happy medium. The distance 
has not so very much to do with it. If you have enough 
so as to let the fiber get from under the roving, increasing 
the distance will not help you. 


Twist IN RovING 


Chairman: We come to the last question. “What is 
your system for determining the amount of twist you 
want the carder to put in his rovings to give you good 
running work? In other words, some spinners claim that, 
if they can get the carder to put more twist in his roving, 
they can run with less twist and a higher front-roll speed, 
Why is this?” | | 


Mr. Crocker: Mr. Chairman, that is the old idea. I 


have been carding 4 good many years and have worked | 


with a large number of spinners. Some of-them wanted 
more twist and some less. I have never been able to 
understand yet why, if the work is running pretty well, a 
spinner would want more twist in there. We must realize 
that every bit of twist that you put in your roving has 
to come out, practically. Since we have had the long- 
draft operation, I find we have to lower our twist multiple 
considerably. I remember, in the old type of spinning, 
on my 4.00 hank roving one spinner was not satisfied with 
anything less than 1.40. At the present time it gets about 
1.19. So we are today putting in less twist multiple. I 
am frank to say that I think the lower twist multiple is 
better, because there is not so much to take out of the 
roving. 

Chairman: It has been a known fact that a spinner 
will ask for more twist from the carder than is absolutely 
necessary to run. 


CONDITIONS DETERMINE TWIST 


Mr. Lockman: I think sometimes conditions on the 
spinning frame require more twist. If you have an old, 
-wornout roving rod and bad creel and bad sticks, you 
have to have more twist. But all the twist in the world a 
spinner wants is enough to get the roving into the rollers 
without stretching or breaking. Sometimes it will get to 
the back roll and break in between the back and the mid- 
dle, if it gets too soft. But, as a rule, a spinner wants just 
enough twist in his roving to get it down to his rollers so 
it will run without stretching it or pulling it out. If you 
have a good smooth roving creel and sticks that are al- 
most automatic—almost run by themselves, so that it 
does not require much to turn the bobbin, you can get 
along with much less twist. : 

Chairman: It would be a whole lot cheaper for the 

mill to buy new roving sticks, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Lockman: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hammett: If your creel is in good shape and the 
sticks are in good shape, it will run well-with less twist. 
_ Chairman: Can you run with a higher front-roll speed 
if you put more twist in that roving? 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Nuform Check Straps 


Patent No. 1863271 
July 14, 1932 


WHEN YOU DECIDE TO 
THE 
BEST 

BUY 
Nuform 


Patent No. 1993531 
March 5, 1936 


STRAP THAT FITS THE STICE 
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‘Manufactured Only By 


SLIP-NOT BELTING 
CORPORATION 


Kingsport, - - - Tennessee | 
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Company 
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ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


Reg U.S TRADE MARK Pat. Ore. 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
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| Wm. R. Noone & Company 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Pres. 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treas. 


! 105 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roller-Clearer-Slasher Cloths 


) Experience of 100 years behind the se- 
) lection of most suitable grades of stock 
for proper blending and manufacture of 
| these cloths. | 

| Insist on 
Noone’s Cloth 


Selling Agents for 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
Southern Office, 11 James St., Greenville, S. C. 
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GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, 
Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS ANALYSIS, CONSTRUC- 
TION, COST, CALCULATION, AND WEAVE” BY 
ARTHUR H. SCHNELL, TEXTILE SCHOOL GRADU, 
ATE, FORMER NEW YORK SILK EXPERT, PRACTI- 
CAL MILL MAN AND EFFICIENCY EXPERT, IN 
TWO VOLUMES, ABOUT 450 PAGES, WITH OVER 300 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


+ 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 


+ 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


“SILK AND MIXED | 


Price $10.50 Net. Postpaid 


October 15, 1936 


Rayon Deliveries for September Equal Full 
Production Capacity 


Activity in the rayon industry in the United States 
was again of record-breaking proportions as compared 
with corresponding months, according to the current issue 
of the Rayon Organon, published by the Textile Econom- 
ics Bureau, Inc. Simultaneously, the Organon states the 
1936 retail holiday trade may surpass that of the years 
1928-29, due to three important factors now operating. 


Deliveries of non-acetate rayon yarn to American mills 
in September, as measured by the Organon’s index of 
rayon deliveries, represents yarn consumption equal to 
capacity production of domestic mills plus a small amount 
drawn from producers’ stocks. The total consumption 
last month represents a decline from the all-time high 
August level of 633, which level was accomplished only 
through heavy withdrawal from producers’ stocks, which 
were already at an exceptionally low level. 


Stocks of non-acetate yarn held by producers at the 
end of September equaled only a 0.3 month’s supply 
based upon average monthly shipments during the past 
year. This figure, both in actual pounds and relative to 
shipments, represents a decline from the 0.4 month’s sup- 
ply held at the end of August. 


Recorp Trapr Exprectep 


_ As regards retail trade, the Organon states “there will 
be at least three important factors operating over the next 
few months. First is the continuing large Government 
bonus and relief payments of all kinds being made. Sec- 
ond is the incident effects of the new corporate tax law, 
which will force large dividend payments to cokholders 
by the year-end. And third is a good business activity 
which means better salaries and wages available. With 
these three influences operative simultaneously, a retail 
holiday season even surpassing that of 1928-29 for vol- 
ume is by no means improbable. Especially will this be 
true in the so-called luxury goods such as furs, jewelry, 
expensive textiles, etc.” 


Cottons in Museum 


Representative of the products of one of the country’s 
greatest industries, an exhibit of new fall cottons has been 
installed recently in the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington by the Cotton-Textile Institute. Illustrating as it 
does the wide range of constructions, textures and colors 
as well as the fashion appeal of cotton fabrics, the Insti- 
tute’s exhibit is a seasonal feature which attracts much | 
attention from the hundreds of thousands of tourists and 
others who visit the National Museum annually. 


Acknowledging receipt of the fabrics selected for the 
current showing, F. L. Lewton, Curator of the Division 


of Textiles in the Museum, wrote the Institute, in part, as 
follows: 


“The Museum has had an unusually large number of 
visitors during the past summer, six thousand or more 
every day. From this you will appreciate that the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute’s previous collection of fabrics has 


been seen by a representative group of Americans citi- 
zens.” 
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Department 


FOR SALE 


| 76 Model E—28” Draper Looms— 

Roper Let Off, $20.00 Keach. 

Model E—40” Draper Looms—- 
Roper Let Off, $30.00 Each. 

1 Curtis & Marble 40” Brusher— 
$100.00. 

- Railway Sewing Machine, Curtis 
& Mabie, 

1 Set of 22 Drying Cans—Lowell 
Cast iron, 24” x 9’, $100.00. 

5,000 Draper No, 2 Spindles, Brand 
Drive, complete with bolster and 
base, 5c each. 

1,500 Draper No. 7 Spindles, Band 
Drive, a with bolster and 
base, 15c each. 

T ,000—1%” No. 2 Flange rings with 
holders, 3c each. 

Terms, Cash at Mill. ' 


Arnall Mfg. Co., Elberton, Ga. 


WANTED 


| Competent loom fixer for small 
i mill. Must be experienced on 
Crompton looms and acetylene 
welding outfit. ‘‘lLoom,” care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED POSITION—Young 8. 
man, 28 years old, married. fvurteen 
years in spinning department. Wants 
job as yarn tester and sizer. Consid- 
ered one of the best accuracy yarn 
testers and sizers on ail fabrics. Would 
consider job in laboratory. Wmployed 

now and can furnish references. “Yarn 
Tester,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Salesman Wanted 
Old established manufacturer of 
textile oils and chemicals wants a J 
salesman for the Southern terri- 
tory. An excellent opportunity is J] 
open to the right man. Only those 
with selling experience in Southern 


States and knowledge of practical 
applic ation of products need apply. 
Address ‘‘Salesman,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Experienced Barber-Colman Sec- 
tion Man for two spoolers and two 
warpers, running numbers 15 to 23 
yarns. 


Aurora Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Aurora, tll. 


YOUNG MAN wants position with: pro- 
gressive corporation; practical and the- 
oretical experience. Now employed 
with large corporation in the capacity 
of overseer of carding, spinning and 
finishing in a coarse yarn mill. Address 
‘‘Progress,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


15,300 spindle Cotton Yarn: Mill 
ready to operate. 188 acres land, 

67 tenant houses, each one (filled 
§ with operators waiting for the mill 
+ to start. Will sell at a bargain or 

lease to responsible party. Com- 
+ municate with R. C. Adams, Trus- 
| tee, Lumberton, N. C. 


G. A. WHITE &CO., Sou. Rep. 


international Moistening Co. 
Jackson Moistening 


Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 

| Humidifiers 

§ Box 633 


Chariotte, N. C. 


| Paul B. Eaton 


| PATENT LAWYER 

1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 

i U. &. Patent Office 


Sea Island Cotton Brings 
Growers Over 28 Cents 


Valdosta, Ga—First sales of Sea 
Island cotton here last week brought 
prices ranging upward from 28 cents. 


The ready demand and high price 
for the long staple variety led those 
interested in its re-establishment as a 
major south Georgia crop to predict 
a rapid achievement of their aim. 


A gin here is processing the crop 
for a number of counties in which 
farmers planted Sea Island as an ex- 
periment under Department of Agri- 
culture sponsorship, 


Ek. C, Westbrook, of the Extension 


Department of the State College of 
Agriculture, came here to supervise 


the ginning and the storing of seed 
for planting next year. 

Securing ample seed for an expan- 
sion of the crop is one of the major 
problems of those seeking to rebuild 
it to the place of importance it held 
prior to abandonment just after the 
war. 
Westbrook, who said the seed from 
this year’s crop will be distributed 
with care, predicted production will 
be on a much larger scale next year. 


Textile Exemption 
From Contract Act 
Requested of Board 


Washington. — The Public Con- 
tracts Board studied a request for 


WANTED—Position as superintendent; 


15 years’ experience. Present employed 
but will change for better position, Best 
of references. L.,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


| 


| 


(OaY TELEPHONE (wor) 


NIGHT 


90 days’ exemption for cotton textile 
manufacturers from labor provisions 
of the Walsh-Healey Government 
Contract Act. 

The law forbids award of govern- 
ment contracts in excess of $10,000 
to firms failing to maintain prevailing 
wage rates, which do not pay over- 
time for employment beyond eight 
hours a day or 40 hours a week or 
employ workers under 16 years of 
age. 

A board headed by Frank Healey 
was appointed by Secretary Perkins 
to regulate labor conditions under the 
act and a few hours later the Cotton 
Textile Institute lay before it the 
request for temporary exemption of 
the cotton textile manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Frederick W. Morrison, counsel 
for the Institute, said manufacturers 
might evade the act by selling to 
dealers who complied with it and 
could contract with the government. 

Healey said concerted action to 
evade labor provisions of the act 
might bring them afoul of the anti- 
trust laws. 


Pickett Mills 
Uniforms Employees 


High Point, N. C.—Uniforms have 
been purchased for all women and 
girl employees at the plant of the 
Pickett Cotton Mills who wish to 
wear them. Each operator wears the 
same color uniform. 
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The 


House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 
Francis B. Boyer 


For Quality and Quantity Production | 

At Low Operating Cost — USE 
THE MERROW HIGH SPEED 
trimming and overseam- 
ing, overedging, plain 
crochet and. shell stitch 
machines 


Trade Mark 


MERROW 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
in Foreign 


—200 Varieties for 200 Purposes— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Southern E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 2143, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The 
‘Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc. 


Wytheville, Va. 

Manufacturers of 
SLASHER, CLEARER and ROLLER 

CLOTHS 


Appreciates your business and solicits the continuance 
of same through the following authorized dealers: 


CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
MONTGOMERY &@ CRAWFORD CO., Inc., Spartanburg, 
s. 


Cc. 
SULLIVAN HARDWARE CO., Anderson, S. C. 
SOUTHERN BELTING CO,.,, ‘Atlanta, Ga. 
oo A. SINGLETON, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, 
Tex 
PROXIMITY MERCANTILE, Greensboro, N. C. 


Salesman Wanted 


Opening for high grade salesman to travel South for | 
= Leather Belting Manufacturer. Write fully to ad- 
dress below. 


= WE WILL BUY LARGE SIZE USED 
LEATHER BELTING 


Give sizes and full particulars as to condition, etc. 


LEATHER BELTING, 
Care Textile Bulletin. 
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ing for another tooth of twist. 
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Carders and Spinners Meet in Spartanburg 
(Continued from Page 35) 


Mr. Lockman: I don’t think so. They take it all out 
when it comes to the front roll; there is no twist in it. 

Chairman: That is an argument, but you find there 
are some who do ask for it. 

Is there any further discussion on that question? It is 
a known fact that today, with long draft, we are running 
with lower twist multiple than we have run with the 
regular draft frames. Possibly our creels and our roving 
sticks are in better condition. 


Question: You have a heavier roller, heven’ t you? 
Chairman: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Corn: | think that is true, but with the long draft 


you have better control of the fiber than you had before. 
I think spinners are sometimes perfectly justified in ask- 
The twist in that fiber is 
going to have a tendency to straighten out that fiber. I 
fully agree with the spinners that you can have roving 
that will not break back and yet will run better with an- 
other tooth or two of twist. | 

Mr. Hardie: I think that would be a good place to 
make a test. A man could run a set of frames with one 
twist multiple, then another set with a lower multiple, 
and run an ends-down test, and tell whether a tooth of 
twist was helping him or hurting him. 


TENSION CAUSES TROUBLE 


Mr. Crocker: I believe 75 per cent of the trouble 
there is not twist but the tension that the carders run in 
the carding room. I believe 75 per cent of the bad work 
that is made (I mean weak yarn) is from the tensions in 
the card room. 

J. H. Nichols, Overseer Spinning, Monarch and Otta- 
ray Mills, Union, S. C.: I always believe in plenty of 
twist in the roving, but there is such a thing as getting 
too much twist. Just a few days ago I had to get my 
carder to take out a tooth of twist because we had too 
much twist in our roving. I believe in having plenty of 
twist to keep it from breaking back; but, if you notice, 
most breaking back is on a small bobbin, shortly after 
the machine is doffed. We rarely have it when the bob- 
bin is nearly full. I-believe most of it is in stretching, 
right after the machine is doffed. I do not believe in 
having too much twist, because if the roving is so hard it 
will not draw well. No later than last week I had to ask 
my carder to take a tooth of twist out of the roving. 

Chairman: It is very important for us all to make 
tests. I venture to say that if you have the carder run- 
ning a test in the card room and the spinner running a 
test in the spinning room, the tests in the card room may 
be all right, but just as soon as you take that roving to 
the spinning room and test it there the results will vary. 
If two different men do the weighing, the results will be © 
different. 

Mr. Corn: We don’t do it that way. We have one 
man do the carding tests and another man do the weigh- 
ing in the spinning room. 7 

Chairman: My point is that we should net some one 
man do it every day for both departments and we shall 
have less of that human element in it than we have now. 

Mr. Bridgers: I am not a spinner, but Mr. Federline 
knows about twist in roving, and he has been a spinner 
where I have been, and he has. never asked me to put in 
more twist. He has complained sometimes that I have 
too much and has asked me to take out some, and I do it. 

I do not believe the gentlemen explained why a tooth 
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HE following report on the financial condition of 
Textiles, Inc., of Gastonia, has been sent stock- 
holders by A. G. Myers, receiver for the corpora- 

tion: 
“Since the receivership, we have filed periodical reports 
with the court, as required, but have not recently sent out 
to the stockholders a statement showing present condition 


and results of operations, and feeling that many of the 


stockholders would like this information, we are giving 
herein as full information as we think would be desired— 
and we might state that we are disposed to supply at any 
and all times any specific information which a stockholder 
may desire and to which he is entitled. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
July 27, 1936 


ASSETS 
Cash . 107,456.03 
Accounts receivable—less allowances. 680 316.58 
Miscellaneous notes and accounts 2. 18,179.07 
Associated companies—investments and accounts 738,027.78 
Mills and equipment at cost—-less allowance ‘for 
$6,058 ,968.36 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable We 
Interest accrued 19,225.71 
Accounts payable 88.50 
Receiver’s notes and accounts ‘payable, 
ang 370 $1,065. 681.54 
Gent. and 683,121.00 


$6,058,968.36 


“In order that one may more easily analyze these 
items in the statement, the following summary is pre- 
sented: 


Notes payable and interest, and ac- 

counts payable representing items 

prior to the receivership, amounted 

The receiver has borrowed certain 

funds for operations, and this, to- 

gether with accounts payable for 

supplies, and accruals, amounted to 198,370.54 


Total current liabilities shown above = $1,065,681.54 
To pay these obligations, we had cash, customers’ 
accounts, and inventory amounting to... 1,536,367.63 


So therefore, after providing for all of our debts, 

except bonds, we had left net working assets 

At June 16, 1933, the corporation into 

receivership, it lacked $476,751.87 of having 

enough current assets with which to pay its 

debts, so the present net working assets show an 

impprovement of $947,457.96. 


The miscellaneous accounts, cotton claims, collateral 


notes, etc., less allowance for possible losses, 
amounted 18,179.07 


Certain cotton mills, sidabeds were controlled we the 
stockholders..of the companies that consolidated 
and formed Textiles, Inc., did not come into the 
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new corporation but are controlled by Textiles, 

Inc., through stock ownership. The investments 

in these mills, based on the same values as we 

use in preparing our own statements, together 

with certain cash advances, amounted to 738,027.78 
When the consolidation was effected, 

the Myers, Victory and Winget 

plants were subject to bond issues. 

The net book value of these plants 


and the bonds’ and interest 


so therefore, the stockholders have 
an interest in these plants of .......$ 222,169.58 


Our other plants, which are entirely 
unencumbered, had a book value at 


The stockholders’ interest in all the mills was there- 
fore 3,072,571.24 


The. values in the accounts represented 
cost, less allowance for depreciation as allowed 
by the Internal Revenue Department. 
Prepaid interest, insurance, etc.; amounted to. 10,701.64 


| -$4,310,165.82 
At the date of the consolidation, certain reserves 
were set up to cover dividends on _ preferred 
stocks of the consolidating companies, etc. These 
The stockholders’ net worth at ee 27, 1936, 


“The question has a adkiat by some few of our 
stockholders as to why a reorganization is not brought 
about so as to take the corporation out of receivership. 
In our opinion, until additional headway is made, the 
corporation is not in position to go eut of receivership 
due to lack of working capital. While the excess, or net, 
working assets at June 27, 1936, amounted to $470,- 
689.09, this excess was in the inventory. In other words, 
in order to pay the current liabilities, we would have had 
to use all the cash, collect all the accounts, and dispose 
of a large part of the inventories. Naturally the accounts 
are being collected and the inventory disposed of, but 
these items have to be replaced if the mills continue to 
run, therefore our remaining debts cannot be paid at this 
time without serious impairment to our operations until 
additional profits have been realized. ‘The equivalent ot 
what would be paid off would have to be supplied from 
some other direction, and our financial statement is not 
in such shape now as to enable the corporation to secure 
funds from banks on its unsecured notes. Under certain 
conditions, it is possible to secure a limited amount of 
money by placing a mortgage on the assets of the com- 
pany, but the underwriting cost and interest charge; in 
our opinion, would be prohibitive. 

‘Considerable savings are being effected by the receiv- 
ership in the way of taxes and other items, some of 
which—particularly the tax items—could not be saved 
as a going corporation. 


“General conditions, and conditions surrounding the 
textile industry in particular, are better at the present 
time than we have seen them since 1929. Our mills are 
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Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 


BULLETIN 
This Medium 


versible and Lock 


Device three 
dles in one, 
Dixon's 


rup. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 


| 

Send for samples 


Dixon's Patent Re- 


ing in Back Saddle 
with New Olling 
Sad- 
also 
Patent} 
Round Head Stir- 


| DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 

| that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are unl- 

! formly tempered which insures even running spin- 

ning or twisting. 

| 


| Ask for Prices 


| DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
§ $11 Somerset Ave.. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


Sou. Agents 
} JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 343 P. O. Box 720 
4 Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


RESULTS! 
Use This 
WEEKLY 


Journal 


For Your 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Offers You the Lowest Rates and the Largest 
Circulation in the SOUTH 
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Japanese Threaten 
American Textile Markets 


N his address at the Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, Frank I. Neild, 
President, said: 


“A large and growing foreign trade is an advantage to 
any nation and an asset in rounding out a complete busi- 
ness structure. However, it should be built on a firm 
foundation, not embedded in shifting sand. If the foreign 
trade of this country is to be purchased at the expense 
of domestic labor, I would say the cost is too high, and 
the effort to enlarge foreign trade should be held in check 
until such time as the effect on our domestic labor is not 
destructive. 

“In the case of Japanese exports of textiles to this 
country, we have watched them grow from almost noth- 
ing three or four years ago to millions of yards a month, 
and they are still growing. The Japanese have concen- 
trated on a few items but are constantly expanding the 
number of kinds of fabrics to be exported, and at present 
we can see no end to this expansion in their exports. 

“We have protested in Washington with very little re- 
sult. In fact, we have been told repeatedly that the 
total is too small to bother about. 

“Mr. Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, 
during a recent visit to Massachusetts, ridiculed the vol- 
ume threat of Japanese cotton goods in the domestic 
market. Disregarding his incorrect implication that vol- 
ume competition of coolie-made merchandise is the only 
type that hurts, let us bring Mr. sayre’s statement a 
little closer to home. 

“Not so many years back, a few Japanese coolie labor- 
ers appeared on our Pacific coast. They were willing 
workers, and their wage scales were pitifully low com- 
pared to American wage standards. Not much public 
concern was felt at first because there were not many of 
these Japanese. In other words, there was no volume 
threat. However, there were more Japanese where the 
first came from, and they were quick to learn about the 
opportunities in this country. 

‘Soon their numbers grew and American labor was 
threatened with widespread loss of jobs by these Japan- 
ese workers, and there were loud protests from all sec- 
ttions of the population. Fortunately for the country, 


this inrush of Japanese coolie. labor was checked before . 


nation-wide damage was caused. In other words, Mr. 


Sayre’s volume threat was off before it 
too strong. 


“The Japanese textile operative is paid about 30 cents 
His food — 


a day, a small fraction of the wage paid here. 
ration consists mostly of rice, his general living standard 
is that of a coolie. His products can scale any American 
tariff barrier yet devised. 

‘However, volume threat is not the whole story. By 
concentration of exports on certain fabrics, the volume 
threat in itself is serious. The price threat is just as 
serious. You and I know that the price of one type of 
fabric has a direct bearing upon the price of another 
fabric; as in the case of a high count combed cloth where 
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the price becomes too high, a lower count cloth or a 
carded cloth is substituted for the higher priced material. 

“Of course, I have a selfish motive. I wish to make 
profits, and when the Japanese competition gets around 
to the type of merchandise I make and floods the market 
that I supply, the profits will go to Japan and not to New 
Bedford. Goods made on the coolie wage scale of Japan 
can undersell goods made on the New Bedford wage scale 
in any market in this world. 

“For argument’s sake, let us assume that Mr. Sayre 
could arrange, through a suspension of the immigration 
law, for the importation of Japanese textile labor to run 
my mill. Of course, the volume threat would not be 
great, because it would only take 900 Japanese textile 
workers and there are approximately 350,000 American 
cotton textile workers in this country. What do you 
think would happen in the City of New Bedford, in the’ 
State of Massachusetts, and even in the .country, with 
such a situation? Would Mr. Syre’s argument of no 


. volue threat to American labor answer the storm of pro- 


test that would arise? 

‘The real threat of the Japanese textile worker is the 
low coolie wage plus the low Oriental living standard, 
which gives Japan a real competitive advantage. 

“Imports, like floods, start from a very small trickle 
and grow until tremendous damage is done. We have 
had experience with floods, and are working on flood 
controls to prevent future floods. It is high time that we 
had flood control on imports before the damage is done, 
rather than afterward. 

“We have the immigration laws restricting the impor- 
tation of low-paid, low living-standard coolie workers to 
protect our American labor and their living standards. 
It is much more important that the product of this same 
labor be restricted from entering this country than the 
laborers themselves. 

“The only sound way to head off this threat to Amer- 
ican employment and American business is to establish 
quotas for all imports coming from countries like Japan 
with such extremely low wage and living standards.”’ 


Acme Colored Superstrip Strip Steel 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago, announces Acme Color- 
strip—Cold Rolled Strip Steel in colors. Practically all 
colors and shades can be reproduced. Of particular in- 
terest to users is that the small extra cost of this attrac- 
tive lacquered strip steel is only a fraction of the cost to 
produce the same effect on the product after forming. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—At the Appleton Company here, 
work is going forward rapilly on an addition, which will 
be three stories high and will be used for the storage of 
cloth. The work is under the direction of the Daniel 
Construction Company of this city, with the plans having 
been prepared by J. E. Sirrine & Co. It is estimated that 
the building will cost about $50,000. 


CHARLESTON, S, C.—Judge Frank K. Myers has filed 
an order dismissing the suit brought by Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York against Marlboro Cotton Mills of 
McColl, S. C., the defendant having paid the principal 
of the $73. 009 note in litigation, with interest at 24 per 
cent. ‘The plaintiff asked interest at 6 per cent. 
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THE 
DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1883 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS. 
ROLLS, CONES, 
SKEWERS 
AND SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


| 


MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
| AWRENCE, MASsS. 


Rebuilt Tenters 


at tremendous savings 


& W Rebuilt Tenters will in every respect equal the per- 
\ formance of new tenters. With tenter engineering experi- 

ence dating back beyond 1910, we thoroughly rebuild these 
machines, inserting new parts at all points of wear, and turning 
over to you a machine which looks like new, runs like new and 
carries the 


SAME GUARANTEE AS 
NEW TENTER 


Extremely important savings are offered on this thoroughly reliable 
equipment. Prices are well worth looking into. Simply say. 
“Send Rebuilt Tenter pamphlet.” 


Write for New Low Price 


Marshall & Williams Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Tenter Clips since 1921 
Rebuilt Tenters - - Clips Repaired 


46 BAKER ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Carders and Spinners Meet in Spartanburg 
(Continued from Page 38) 


extra of twist will make the spinning run better. I can 
not see why it would, if it is not breaking back in the 
creel. Of course, if it is breaking back in the creel it will 
have to have mighty little twist in it, provided you have 
changed your roving skewers in the past generation or so. 
We have the experience in the card room sometimes of 
getting a little too much twist in the slubber. You know, 
it surely does look mean on the intermediate unless you 
take that out. It looks mean on the speeder if you. get a 
little too much twist on the intermediate. In arriving at 
any conclusion about how the extra tooth of twist will 
help your spinning, I can not see how it would, unless it 
adds a little extra weight and a little stiffer resistance in 
drafting. Stiffer resistance in draft will help your number 
somewhat, like a dry saddle on the roll. 


Chairman: We always come back to the value of 
making tests, and it seems that we are not making enough 
tests at the present time. 


Mr. Corn: . I would not say that every carder here can 
go home and put in a tooth of twist and the spinning will 
run better next week. Some of them may have too much 
twist now. It all depends on where you start from. You 
ought to go to the extremes both ways and work back, Ii 
you will go back home and next week take out one tooth 
of twist, and that roving does not break back, and take 
out another tooth of twist, and: the roving then does not 
break back, you certainly will not have done yourself any 
good by putting in another tooth to start with. But if 


Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us | 


| All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 

Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 

from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 

§ strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 

) that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 

: adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 
fibres. 


| We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. | 


| Bancroft Belting Co. 
145 High St. Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent 


Ernest F. Culbreath P. O. Box 11 Charlotte, N. C. 


you get it where it breaks back, and you put in a tooth 
of twist, and that helps, then you might put in another 
tooth, and that may be just the right amount. I think 
you have to strike a happy medium. 

Mr. Crocker: I think the person to determine the 
amount of twist is the spinner. I work with my spinner, 
and if he sends me word he wants another tooth of twist 
I put it in. 
will determine the twist multiple. He is there in the 
spinning room all day long and knows how the work is 
going, and I am very rarely there. If he tells me he 
wants 1.5 above the standard, and I am putting in 1.2, I 
will give him the 1.5 and let him try it. Then if it is too 
much he can tell me to take out some. 

Chairman: Don't you think it would be well to make 
tests in the spinning room to determine what is the best 
amount of twist? | 

Mr. Crocker: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: We go about these things from observa- 
tion. We do not make enough tests. 

L. E. Wofford, Night Supt., Inman Mills, Inman, S. C.: 
Carl Harris, when a young man, came to Inman and did 
nothing else but make these tests. He followed the cotton 
from the picker to tHe spinning room. He took out all 
the twist first. Finally, on a hot day, the spinning was 
bad, and he rushed to the card room and put in twist. 
We have the best carder in the world; he puts in twist, 
and sometimes he puts in a little too much. I have asked 
him to take out some. In the summer time, in spinning 
30s and 40s, the spinner can go to his frame and, if he 


sees an end down, tell ghether there is not enough twist 


or too much. 

Mr. Morrell: 1 believe in putting in plenty of twist 
in the roving to make it run in the spinning room. But 
we often find this; we find that the spinner wants twist 
when it is not twist that is needed. We need to go out 
and find out how we are making the rovint. Sometimes 
we are making uneven roving, and what is needed is not 
twist but evenness in the rovnig. I think we should first 
check our roving for evenness before adding more twist, 
provided we are putting in the standard twist. 

The members voted to accept an invitation from W. P. 
Hamrick, general superintendent of Pacific Mills, to hold 
the next meeting in Columbia. 


Myers Reports on Status of Textiles, Inc. 
(Continued from Page 39) 


operating to a fuller extent and better results are being 
obtained. At present, we have on our books business 
which will justify full-time operations for some three 
months, if we are favored by shipping requisitions from 
our customers, and we are therefore reasonably assured 
of a further improvement in our financial condition as a 
result of these fuller operations.” 


GREENSBORO, N. C-—The Mock Judson Voehringer | 


Company, Inc., hosiery, has filed a registration statement 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, Washing- 
ton, covering 15,000 shares of common stock, par value, 
$2.50. Carl M. Loeb & Co. will be the principal under- 
writer. 

The shares to be offered are all authorized, issued, and 
outstanding and the proceeds of the sale will accrue to 
certain stockholders. 
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I think the time is coming when the spinner 
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Murchison Reviews Textile Situation 
(Continued from Page 8) 


In the future millions must be dedicated to this cause if 
it is to triumph. It is, therefore, essential that a program 
of cotton promotion recruit to its banners everyone who 
is dependent upon cotton—the farmer, the ginner, the 
transportation agencies, the shippers, the mills, the con- 
verters and the selling houses. The first step toward the 
culmination of this plan is being taken this year by 
bringing the mills and the cotton shippers to a plan of 
co-operation. Each passing year should see the co-oper- 
ative effort extended backward and forward until it 
reaches the limit of the cotton-minded group. 


These plans and hopes and ambitions which I have 
mentioned do not complete the program of this great 
industry; they are merely suggestive of what is imme- 
diately beckoning and what is immediately possible. 
With a slight lifting of the eyes a tremendously wider 
horizon becomes visible but every worthwhile achieve- 
ment requires a common effort. Prerequisite to all action 
is the thinking through of what must be done. If we 
think in unison we -can act in unison but unified co- 
operative action in its turn calls for a practical ‘business- 
like procedure. 

The industry is composed of many mill units, some 
1200 in number, widely scattered and independent both 
in ownership management. The industry likewise has 
many associations, some organized on a territorial basis, 
some organized on a functional basis. Within each one 


of Raleigh, special master in the case. 


s 
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of these many groupings there is always the temptation 
to a limited specialization of effort. But with the best 


intention in the world, these widely scattered energies 


and interests of the various groups can not work together 
effectively until a definite pattern of co-operative proce- 
dure has been drawn up. With this end in view the 
Instifute is calling a meeting of all the association ex- 
ecutives within the industry to take place in New York 
on October 27th. So far as I know this is the first effort. 
of the kind which has been made and I am hopeful that 
the tangible results of this first meeting will justify a fre- 
quent recurrence. With all your appointed representa- 
tives thus working together in unison, perhaps the happy 
example will be followed by some 1200 mill executives— 
who knows! 


Caswell Bonds Are Valid 


Kinston, N. C.—The first mortgage bonds of the in- 
solvent Maswell Mills are valid and constitute a first lien 
on the property subject to the administrative costs of the 
Federal trusteeship, Judge I. M. Meekins has ruled in 
passing on the petition of the two trustees, Irvin B. 


Tucker of Whiteville and B. H. Griffin of Raleigh, asking - 


him to reverse an earlier ruling to the same effect. 

His decision confirms the report of William B. Duncan 
The City. of 
Kinston and the County of Lenoir are the largest bond- 


holders. 


The Fourth Edition of 
Nelson's 
Practical Loom Fixing 
Completely Revised and Enlarged 


Profusely Illustrated 


Price $1.25 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 
SELLING AGENTS for 


New York.—The cotton goods markets continued 


| | strong and active during the past week. Prices were ye m 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS. stronger on the distant months. Good sales of gray % y 
goods, colored and finished lines helped increase the gen- [my A 

eral strength of the market. The problem of delivery “yn 

continued to be important and further shortage in some q i 

lines became apparent. 


Influenced by placing of government orders and notice 


ee i of further government buying lead buyers to cover ahead S 
Deering, Milliken & Co. further on print cloths so as to be sure of getting their : t 
. needs and also to place further orders where nearby de- ; V 
Incorporated liveries were available. Orders for January delivery } ¢ 
showed a marked increase. 

79-83 Leonard St. The 39-inch 4-yard 80 squares were sold in good vol- 3 
: ume for nearby shipments at 85¢c, and these sales includ- i 
ed deliveries through December. At the close, the usual 4 | 
New York asking price was 85¥¢c for shipments through January, | 


although few January goods had sold at that figure. 
February and March shipments were offered at 8c. 

There was heavy trading in the 80x60s carded broad- 
cloths at 7c for deliveries within the year and 67c for 
January and forward. Reports of offerings for later 
shipments at 634c were described as inaccurate by buyers 
who had attempted to do business at that level. The 
100x60s were firm at 8'4c for shipments within the year, 
and January and forward could be had at 83¢c, although 
many wanted 8%c for the January position. | 

The fine goods division found trading running some- 
what lighter. Those mills which still were doing busi- 
ness at the lower end of the market price range on many 
constructions were booking fair orders, but more mills 
were out of the market than in, and this kept volume 
down. Buyers have already taken on very large fine 
goods commitments but, the belief in their need for fur- 
ther goods within the year remains strong. Mill men 
generally look for increased volume through the rest of 
the year, and there is confidence that prices will be on 
an upward trend. 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. | 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 38-in., 64x60s 
10-12 Thomas St. New York Gray goods, 3814-in.. 64x60s | sii te 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 16% 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 87% 
| Dress ginghams 16 
Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


LOOM PICKERSand 
y_LOOM HARNESSES 


\ ms Selling Agents 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Following the good sales and ship- 
ments of yarn during September, the best month of the 
year, the yarn market has continued on a firm basis. 
Additional business booked during the past ten days..has 
not been as ‘large as that several weeks ago, but accounted 
for a good volume. Shipments have been large as buyers 
continued to press for delivery. 

Where a month or more ago spinners held larger yarn 


stocks, they are now in possession of the smallest quanti- 


ties in years. Deferments of deliveries of contracts are 
welcome. In cases of requests to h old up shipments ur- 
gent orders have taken up the slack in production so cre- 
ated. 

Scarcity of spot carded weaving yarn is pronounced, 
since practically every count is hard to get and, when 
occasionally found, brings above contract prices. From 
appearance it is evident that mills are too well intrenched 
with commitments to offer comfort to those buyers who 
missed their market and now stand by waiting for con- 
cession opportunities. 

Spinners, figures confirm dealers’ claims of large un- 
filled orders being held by the combed yarn mills. In 
both single and ply combed yarn, buying has been done 
since June in big spurts with intervals of about three 
weeks, the peak week in ply yarns coming in June with 
over 2 million pounds sold in the six days prior. to June 
20th, while in single yarns the peak came in the week 
ended September 8th, with nearly 2 million pounds sold. 

The volume of orders booked for combed yarns prior 
to October Ist appears to assure the yarn mills of being 
able to maintain operations at their present rate through 
the next two months, at least, and with the additional 
buying before the end of the year, they seem likely to 
enter 1937 with a good backlog of unfilled orders. 

Shipments of mercerized yarns for the first nine months 
this year were larger than during the same period in 1935, 
although new poundage during September in these yarns 
did not quite come up to that of the same month last year. 


(Juotations are as of September 10th. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


= Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 


. improvement entering the spinning § 
= room since the advent of the HIGH 


L. D. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern and Western Growth Cotton 


WENTWORTH 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 


= SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 


= SPEED SPINDLE. 

: Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

: 31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Lis Your: Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues | 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 
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Visiting The 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


BEAUTIFUL TENNESSEE 


Surely there is nothing more soul-satisfying than a 
trip through the mountains in autumn. Tennessee is ten 
days or two weeks earlier than the Carolinas in decking 
out in glorious, riotous fall colors that never clash. 

From Kingsport to Nashville, one gets a glamorous 
view of Nature in all her glorified splendor. The moun- 
tains splashed with various hues as brilliant as those in 
a. Navajo rug. The hillsides glowing with golden tobacco 
that riperis and cures in the fields. Burley tobacco, 1 
believe. No tobacco barns where one must keep a fire in 


. the furnace to “cure” the stuff. Wonder why other to- 


bacco sections don’t get wise and stop so much hard 
work? 
Then there are thousand of acres of blue grass which 


‘glitters in the dew like diamonds, with great herds of 


sleek cattle, blooded horses and cute little ponies grazing 
or playing. In the valleys, corn ready to harvest, hay 
cut, in stacks tall and slim and so close together it looks 
as if it grew that way. Flowers, golden rod, giant dai- 
sies, yellow and white and twice as large as they grow 
here. 
all this beauty, good roads, even if they are “winding.” 

There are numerous textile concerns in this lovely city, 
the most prominent being Brookside Mills and Cherokee 
Spinning Company. At Brookside, our good friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. B. W. Bingham, always add much to the pleas- 
ure of a visit there. 

Mr. Bingham has organized a division of the Southern 
Textile Association that will no doubt mean great things 
for Tennessee. It started off with a bang, and only needs 
the loyal co-operation of textile officials and overseers to 
make it go over in a big way. I was amused to find a 
few who was a bit superstitious about such an organiza- 
tion. They were afraid operatives would think it some 
kind of a “union” gotten up for questionable activities, 
when it is really just a co-operative endeavor to learn 
more and better methods of operating the various mill 
departments. 

The Southern Textile Association has meant more to 
the Piedmont section than can ever be enumerated. Men 
who never had the opportunity to attend textile schools 
or colleges have gotten together and told of their trials, 
troubles and experiences along different textile lines, and 
of how they managed to overcome seemingly unsurmount- 


Streams of water as clear as crystals, and through 


‘able difficulties. In this way, each gained something 


from the other, and went home encouraged and enthused 
to improve things in his own mill—get closer to the oper- 
atives, all working together for mutual benefit and for the 
good of their employers. Tennessee will benefit from 
such an organization, just as other States have done and 
are doing, and wish for all concerned, a full measure of 
success. 
BROOKSIDE MILLS 

Brookside Mill manufactures a varied line of goods— 
all of superior quality, but specialize in voiles, lawns, 
shirtings and corduroys. There are 80,652 spindles and 
2,163 looms. 

Resident officials are Arthur L. Emery, agent; John 
W. Card, buyer; R. T. McWade, superintendent. _ 

Overseers and others who read The Bulletin are B. W. 
Bingham, overseer carding day, and L. C. Dale at night, 
and L, C. Dale, second hand; Hubert Hutchins, overseer 
spinning day and Frank Shipley at night; Clyde Hill, 
Lloyd Taylor and Calvin Hutchins, second hands. 

Progressives in the card room, E. G. Russell, T. R. 
Long, S. L. Petty, Floyd W. Spears, Albert M. Spears, 
Geo. W. Summey, Fetus Turner, J. P. Walker, E. J. 
White, I. L. Ashe, F. V. Birdwell, Fred C. Brewer, Harri- 
son L, Capps, A. S. Capps, R. P. Crowder, Johnnie E. 
Day, 1. E. Dunlap, John L. Haynes, Fred Arnwine, J. H. 
Mayes, J. B. Newcomb, J. M. Nichols, and others. 

Live wires in the spinning room who signed on the 
dotted line are: Bryant Noe, Wm. Carr, Ed Giedion, 
Hobert Williford, Elmer Johnson, Conda Adkins, Lee 
Neff, J. F. Porter and others. 

C. W. Leister is overseer the cloth room. Seems that 
I have no subscribers or notes from other departments. 
Hope to get them all to join our big family of readers 
next time. | 

CHEROKEE SPINNING Co. 

It is hard to describe the beauty and harmony that 
exists here in this delightful place. From the office to 
the shop, and all outside and about, there’s “something” 
different—a spiritual atmosphere that is heart-warming. 

And the reason? Here it is; the mill officials believe 
in every-day religion, and practice it. Once each week 
there is a 20-minute service somewhere in the mill, con- 
ducted by a minister who comes through invitation. 
Sometimes he’s a Baptist and sometimes a Methodist or 
other denomination. | 
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This scribe happened to be in the department (spin- 
ning) at changing time—the hour for services—and saw 
a couple of rows of benches appear as if by magic on 
the big spare floor midway the room. A piano, too, with 


| dozens and dozens of hymn books, property of the Cher- 


okee Spinning Company, were whisked in. With Miss 
Alva Large, pianist, and Frank Large, song leader, we 
truly had some music. 

What an inspirational scene! ‘Stand Up for Jesus,” 
“Beautiful City of Gold,” “Oh How I Love Jesus,” were 
some of the songs rendered heartily. Rev. Dewey Jack- 
son, Baptist, made a short and very impressive talk. 
Surely every one went back to their work renewed in 
spirit: 

EMPLOYEES BENEFIT FUND 

This is one of the nicest things at all. There’s a trus- 
tee for each department who looks after the business of 
this organization. The Mill Company pays $5.00 per 
month, executives $1.00, superintendents 50c, overseers 
25c and operatives 5c per month. 

On August 31st, they had a balance of $139.85 in the 
treasury, after paying out $27.00 that month for various 
community benefits. In other words, these people are 
keeping their money at home, are relieving distress and 
easing heartaches in their own community and among 
their own friends—the best missionary work in the world. 
Tue OFFICIALS AND OTHERS OF CHEROKEE SPINNING 

Co. 

J. M. McMillan, president; A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., vice- 
president and general manager; M. G. Thomas, secretary 
and treasurer; L .W. Deaver, assistant manager; Henry 
Morrell, office manager; Alvin Wade, buyer; Charley 
Bell, employment manager. 

Service records here are a compliment to both the peo- 
ple and this splendid mill. Claude Atkinson, overseer 
warping and slashing, 13 years; B. L. Bowen, master 
mechanic, 16; Fred Money, overseer cloth room, 12; 
Hazen Walker, designer, 10; R. C. Higgins, second hand 
in carding, 11; A. E. Whaley, overseer spinning, 11; W. 
A. Methena, second hand in weaving, 8; Frank Keough, 
overseer ,and John Keough, second hand in weaving, 10 
each; C. E. Yarby, second hand weaving, 8; Charlie 
Bell, employment manager, 12; Gerald Moor, shipping 
clerk, 9; Joe Clough, dyer, and Y. Yeynar, superintend- 
ent of ‘weaving, 9 each. 

M. G. Henegar, superintendent of carding and spin- 
ning, is certainly well liked by the operatives, and there's 
a good reason. He is fair and square and they all know 

(To be continued ) 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 
BorpEN Mitts, INc. 


There was only one thing to mar the pleasure of the 
trip to Kingsport, and that was the absence of the genial 
superintendent, Mr. Geo. H. Hughes. 

Found this mill with an empty warehouse—and unable 
to keep up with orders. Same way all over Tennessee— 
mills everywhere doing a rushing business—most of them 
on three eight-hour shifts. 

Big buildings going up everywhere; a fine school house 
going up and the old one being remodeled; also a large 
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Community Hospital. 

The mill and village are as clean and attractive as ever 
and the city jammed with automobiles and doing a hus- 
tling business. 

W. L. Holyoke, plant engineer at Borden Mills, 1 
Mayor of Kingsport, which with suburbs has around 


19,000 population. He is deeply interested in the new 


hospital. J. Fred Johnson, “Daddy ‘of Kingsport,” the 
Mayor and Merchants’ Association work together like a 
well organized chamber of commerce with one purpose 
in view—community good. Selfishness has given place 
to “selflessness,” to a remarkable degree. ‘The other 
fellow first’’ seems to be the prevailing spirit, and in this 
day of hurry, bustle, push, shove and grab, it does one’s 
soul good to be in such a healthy, wholesome atmos- 
phere. | | 

Mayor Holyoke helped to build this mill, and says it 
is 658 feet long, 138 feet wide, and the windows contain 
42,000 panes of glass, equalling 64,000 square feet! 

Clark’s Director states that there afe 95,480 spindles 
and 2,274 looms on print cloths. a 

E. C. Cross, buyer and cashier, extended every possi- 
ble courtesy—so did all the overseers, and we added 
quite a few new subscribers to our already large at here. 

THE OVERSEERS 

Carding—]. F. Sentell, overseer, and L. D. Putnam, 
second hand, first shift; U. F. Cloninger, overseer, and 
J. E. Peppers, second hand, on second shift. 

Spinning—L. L. Chandler, overseer first shift, with J. 
D. Sistare and D. E. Sanders, second hands; J. J. Jordan, 
overseer second shift, and W. B. Chandler, second hand. 

Weaving—L. F. Neal, overseer first shift, with C. B. 
Osborne and Morris Powell, second hands; C. P. Powell, 
overseer second shift, with Hiram Maness and C layton 
Kilgore, second hands. 

B. J. Fleenor, slasher foreman; D. E. Sanders, second 
hand in spooling and slashing. 

W. V. Pierce, overseer cloth room; H. K. Swann, roll 
cover, assisted by Mrs. Swann. 


OTHER PROGRESSIVES 


Card room section men who take The Bulletin are Rob- 
ert Bullard, R. L. Hopper, John Burke, Eugene Dean, 
W. H. Ring, Homer Drinnan, Homer Smith and J. C. 
Daniels; card grinders, Mack Bishop and Ed McKay. 

Spinning room live-wires are: Cecil Cooper, R. H. 
Johnson and P. L. Rayfield, overhaulers; C. A. Cody and 
C, B. Scott, slasher men; P. O. Chandler, Chas. W. Pet- 
titt, Lee Hovis, Claude Vaughn, C. P. Wilson, Leonard 
Jordan, Fred Long, W. D. Sherling, Luke Wright, Cecil 
Ward and C. F. Sams, section men; W. M. Shelton, Ben- 
ton Austin, Noah Wagner, Ralph Hickhan and John 
Necessary, oilers and banders. 

When John Necessary came.to work the overseer ask- 
ed him his name. John replied, ‘It’s Necessary.” The 
overseer thought John was trying to be funny, and came 
right back at him: “You are darned right it’s neces- 
sary—very necessary if you want to get on the payroll.” 

Now get acquainted with a bunch of loom fixers who 
are interested in keeping informed: Ellis Bourne, Paul 
Ray, Elmer Mowdy, Dana Odom, L. E. Orrick, W. H. 
Cleek, G. L. Koone, Woodrow Sluss, Lloyd Anderson, 
Grant Clonce, Ben Price and Kyle Sluss. 
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outhern Sources 


Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will pee 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.: 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Megr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N, C.. Johnston Blde.. William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnatl, ©O., First National Bank Blide.., W. G. May, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldge., BE. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg.. K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., 
F. W. Stevens. Mer.: Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidz... C. 
Crosby. Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Blidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg.. Ear! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla.. 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.: 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg., H..C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
Tth St., Charlotte. N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 
T. L. Hii. 


' ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. L. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert’ E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.:; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala 


ASHWORTH BROS., Ino., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44- A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina. Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, S. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE; Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J.. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Til. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
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McBee Ave., Greenville. S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
CHARLES BOND CO.. 617 Arch St... Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold ©. Smith, Jr., 


Greenville, S& .C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever. P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C, Sales 
Reps... W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanburg, 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 


Gossett, Woodside Bldg... Greenville, S. C.: William J. Moore, . 


Woodside Bldg... Greenville. S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
gleton. Dallas, Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

BROWN & CoO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte. N.C. 

CAMPBELL & CO... JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 


A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO.,, 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff. E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmlow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Il. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg.., Greenville, S. C:; C. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. 


Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta. Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Charlotte. 


N. C., Consolidated Rrokerage Co., Greenville. S. C.. Atlanta 
Service Warehouse (Cn.. Atianta. Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville, ot, John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blde.. S ol 
tanbureg, & Gone Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blde.. 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824 
N. C. Bank Blde.. Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg.., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!I, BAKER & CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.: 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.;: East Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle. N. C.:; Peerless ‘Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.: 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou. Re cs 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, Ss. C.; Chas. om 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 


Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. 1., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer. D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses. 
302 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Reps., L. EB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Blde., Greensboro, x. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs. Jr., 715 Providence Bldg.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St.. Concord. N. ii F. Crayton, Dimon 


Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington. Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St, Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte. mS 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
ae yard D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W.., Atlanta, Ga. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. = 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou Sales Mer.: S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., t. 

Sales Mer.; Reps.. J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg. Rich. 
mond, Va.: D. HR. Wieg. Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.: J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.: H. C. Moshell, Charleston, Ss. Go. 2. 


W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville. N. C.: H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.; 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 1101 S. Blivd., Charlotte, 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta, Ga. KE. H. 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, C PP. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tev., E. M Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., 

D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala.. R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr. ; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. ‘Cox, Mgr.:; Louisville, Ky., EB. B. Myrick, Megr.; 
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Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B, Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, 
Tex.. W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. as 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER co., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville. 8S. C.: W 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W. Conrad, Greenwood, S. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp.., 
Miami: Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville: J. B. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co.. Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. ‘West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CoO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 BE. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion. 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. S: Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: W. Sanders, 209 EB. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; P. T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Aut. 3, Memphis, ‘i'enn.; H. lL. 
Cook, Graton ‘& Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala : McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.;: C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.;: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co.., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N. 
C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanburg, 
8. C.; J. H. Hooten. Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston. Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Tex.; Loulsville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer. Box 234. Spartanbure. S. C.: Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax. Ala.: Ll. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1402, Charlotte, N. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. 

.: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zwetifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO.. Wilmington. Del. Sou. Reps... 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. | 


HOUGHTON &@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
aapare Bidg., Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.;: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E, Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 
pLOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 

lant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atianta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Meichor. Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
pe A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 

ACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Re W 
ie Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Sept. 

B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 

y Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
Gaus Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Oe . C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 

0., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
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C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.;: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Pirmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Ridg.. Greenville. 8. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. oe St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., lL. H. Barbee, 
Mer.: Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bldg., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 418-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE &@ CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co: (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long-lLewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 


Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley — 


Co.: Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—<Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.;: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 


Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place 8S., Birm- 


a. Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place. Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, 
Conn. Seu. Reps.. FE. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 2145, Charlotte. 
N. R.-B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 

MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie. 


Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, | 


W. L. Barker, C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office; 
James I. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Bidge., Atlanta, Ga.; H. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford, 
Harry lL. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Life Bldge., Greensboro, 
N. C.; BE. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 EB. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.;: G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First. St., 
Charlotte, N: C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanbure, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N.C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bide. 

PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8S. 

SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou. Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bldg., 
(“harlotte, N. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
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SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, = Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; B. Olney, 153 
BE. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 8t., 
Winston-Salem, Montague, 230 Bay View Blvd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. R. Moore. 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. Va.: 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: DD. 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.,, 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, ll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., 8.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. c.¢ New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., $17 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. 6. Pierce, 212 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE @ FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Tl Sou. Offices, 1710 
-Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr. Sou. 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Bide.., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, S. C.: John A. ‘Harris. Greens- 
horo, N. C.;: R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Office, 
Union 


STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave... S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., C. 
Jones, Megr.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, “Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila. 
deiphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Ralford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, 8. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C 


STEWART !RON WORKS, Cincinnat!. O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg. S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer. West Point, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 
1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, 
Lancaster. S. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons, Room 303 Odd Fellows 
Blde., Raleigh. N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows Blidg., 
Wilmington. N. C.: Edwin C. Bovette, Jr., 1025 Arosa Ave., 
Charlotte. N. C.: John G. Webb. Hillsboro, N. C.; The Taylor 
Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.: D E. 
Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St.. Savannah. Ga. Complete sales and erec- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Blde., Charlotte, N. C., Green- 
ville, S. C.. and Greensboro, N. C, 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, NA: Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses fn all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose. J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte. N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


 TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Baddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R, I. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., BE. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
A SR Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Moore, 601 Pear! St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St., Charleston, 8. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 


Sou. Offices, 


Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
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Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; ‘Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N, C.; Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The 
Fason- Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. ; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave.., Memphis, "Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.., N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bldg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 31st St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.;: 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. 
Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 EB. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va.; Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Huntington, W. Va.; 

Baldwin Supply ‘Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Bald- 
win Supply Co., "Logan, W. Va.; Whaley Bros., al Broad St., 

Augusta, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 aeore St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., Willlam W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
_ nw Bldg., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
ales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER Ls Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N, 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 


— co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
con, 


eco MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 

Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and - I. Dalton, 

Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Thom- 

as, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and ntley, Atlanta 
ce 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sales 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; ‘Bran 


d, 
208 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. B. "188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 8S. Main St.; Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4&4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. . Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 EB. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 


| Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc partanburg, 3 Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. Southern Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell 


Singleton, Jackson, and Dallas, 


Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. 


Watts Mill Head Dines Overseers 


Laurens, S. C.—H. W. Kiser, superintendent of the 
Watts Mills, was host to the overseers and second hands 
of the plant at a steak supper last Saturday evening. ‘The 
affair was held at the Community Building. Covers were 
After the three-course supper had been 
served Mr. Kiser made an address on matters relating to 
the operation of the mill. 


Hosiery From Japan 


Imports of hosiery from Japan continue to make rec- 
ords each month. The preliminary figures from the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the month 
of July show that the imports of cotton hosiery from 
Japan amounted to 232,636 dozens. This is the largest 
figure for any month so far, the June imports being 198,- 
744 dozens, which was the high up to that time. 

The imports from Japan a year ago July were 46,388 
dozens, or only 20 per cent of those this year. The value 
of the 232,636 dozens this July was $73,730, while the 
value of the 46,388 dozens last year was $16,161. 

For the first seven months of this year the total imports 
of Japanese hosiery have accordingly reached the figure 
of 1,128,000 dozens. For the same period of 1935 the 
imports were 252,000 dozens. 
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all yeat ‘sound service 


THe VOGEL frost-proof hydrant 
assures an outside water supply winter 
and summer. When properly installed 
it will never freeze, and is so simple in 
construction that there is nothing to get 
out of order. This hydrant has been sold 
by plumbers everywhere for more than 
25 years. The cost is so small you cannot 
afford to be without its convenience. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EL, Products 


*“Clark’s Weave Room 
Caleulations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


** Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 
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ra FROST-PROOF 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


How much “oe Ring Drag’ 
costing in YOUR mill? 


Worn rings drag on your travelers, cut down production 
10% to 15%, cost you many dollars yearly. New rings 
get rid of the drag, give immediate increases in pounds 
delivered—often 10% to 15% more. Try a frame of 


| new high-polish DIAMOND FINISH rings and note the 


immediate cash value of eliminating Ring Drag. 


WHITINSVILLE 


Makers of Spinning and ivister ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


SPINNING RING CO. 


“Cotton Mill Precesses and 
Caleulations” 


By D. A. TomMPpxKINs 


Third edition. Completely revsed. Aa elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size. — Price, 
75c. 
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PICK 


Veeder-Root’s new development — the 2-3 pick 


. counter—protects your future by guarding against 


obsolescence. It is tomorrow’s pick counter today 
—the finest 2-shift counter, easily converted to a 
3-shift counter right in your own mill when you 
need it —by simply attaching the extra counting 
unit with 3 screws. 


Yet for this protection you pay very little — the 
combined cost of a 2-shift counter plus the extra 
shift unit is only slightly more than the cost of the 
complete 3-shift counter as original equipment. 


The Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counter exactly fits 


your needs. It again demonstrates the ability of 


Veeder-Root engineers to save you money. See the 


2-3 counter demonstrated in your own mill. Learn, 
first hand, how quickly, easily and economically 
it can be changed from a 2-shift to a 3-shift pick 


counter. Write the Veeder-Root branch office near 


you tod ay. 


EEDER-ROOT 


HARTFORD, CONN. . soston + montreat + tonpon « GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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